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sist upon our taking possession of, cannot fail 
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information from her majesty’s government as they, 
in the discharge of their duty, may feel it possible 
to give. I am far from objecting to the course of 
putting questions to the government upon any matter 
of public importance, and certainly not on one of 
such paramount interest as this. 

My lords, if I followed my own inclination in this 
matter, I should at once be disposed to lay on the 
table of the house every part of the negotiation 
which had taken place upon this subject from the 
period of the treaty of Washington up to the present 
day. Iam sure that if I did so I should not only 
receive from the candor of my noble friend opposite 
an opinion approving the course which has been 
pursued, but might fairly appeal to the public at 
large, and even to the whole of Europe for its con- 
firmation. 

A time may come when snch a course may possi- 
bly be necessary. At present it would clearly be 
unsuitable and impolitic. I could wish for an op- 
portunity to explain a little more at length the state 
of this question, as affects the interest and the 
claims of this country to the disputed territory.— 
The noble lord has cursorily described the claims of 
this country and of the Urited States with sufficient 
accuracy, as far as he has gone. 

They, however, would admit of a much more de- 
tailed examination, and, although I might now enter 
into that examination without injury to the public 
service, I feel that I could not do it without inconve- 
nience to your lordships, and this also I think it bet- 
ter to defer to a future occasion. I shall, therefore, 
only address myself to the inquiry of my noble friend. 
[ wish to state that the negotiation which has taken 
place, and which 1s still pending upon this subject, 
was commenced immediately after the signing of the 
treaty by my noble friend near me. 





Without, of course, explaining to your lordships 
any of the steps that have been taken in the progress | 
of that negotiation, | wish-to draw your attention to | 
the last act of the late president before his resigna- | 
tion from office. The senate of the United States | 
having addressed Mr. Tyler so long ago as the month | 
of December, requesting him to communicate with | 
them and inform them as to the progress of this ne- 
gotiation, Mr. Tyler, in his answer, which was not | 
delivered until the 19th of February, states: 

‘‘In my opinion, as this negotiation is still ending, 
the information sought for cannot be comiunicated | 
without prejudice to the public service, but I deem 
it proper to add, that considerable progress has been 
made in the negotiation, which has been carried on 
in a very amicable spirit between the two govern- 
ments, and that there is reason to hope that it may 
be brought to a close within a short period. 

I have delayed answering the resolution of the 
senate, under the expectation expressed in my annu- 
al message, that the negotiation would be terminated 
before the close of the present session, and that the 
information called for by that resolution might be 
communicated.” I am bound to say that I think the 
late president took somewhat too favorable a view 
of the state of the negotiation when he made that 
answer to the senate. 

At the same time, as an indication of a friendly 
feeling, and of a desire to bring it to an amicable 
termination, such a declaration of opinion must be 
highly satisfactory. My lords, ina fortnight after 
the delivery of this answer to the address of the se- 
nate, the new president made the inaugural speech 
referred to by my noble friend. I wish to observe 
that this speech is not an address made to congress 
—it is a speech made to the public. 


The congress not being sitting, no speech of the 
kind could be made by the president of the U. States 
without drawing towards it the most serious atten- 
tion. Nevertheless, it does not possess the import- 
ance of an official document, nor can it be regarded 
as forming a partof legislative proceedings. Ido 
not undervalue its importance; but I must observe, 
that it has not quite the character of an address made 
to the congress as the foundation of any legislative 
measure. 

Ihave already mentioned that that declaration of the 
late president is the last act of which we have know- 
ledge as far as the negotiation is concerned. The new 
president had no ministry at the time he made his 
speech. His administration was not formed, and no 
communication had taken place between her majes- 








ty’s ministers and any government of the U. States 























































































since the resignaticn of the late president and of his 
administration. 

We therefore stand precisely in the position in 
whieh we stood at the time of the answer of the late 
president, with the exception of such a character as 
the relation may have received from the speech pro- 
nounced upon his inauguration by the new president. 
My lords, I wish to state, that our position is precise- 
ly such as ithas been for the last eighteen years, 
with respect to our rights, and the treaty which was 
made in 1827, renewing or rather continuing the 
treaty of 1818, which was for ten years. 

The treaty of 1827 continued that treaty for an 
indefinite period, but with the provision that either 
party might terminate it by a year’s notice. There 
is nothing whatever to prevent the government of 
the United States or her majesty’s government, if 
they thought proper, from terminating that treaty of 
1827 by giving a year’s notice for the purpose, which, 
however, the president has not said he means to 
give; but if he does mean it, he cannot effect his 
purpose without a vote of the congress authorizing 
him to do so; the congress will not meet unless spe- 
cially called together until the month of December, 
and even then the treaty cunnot expire without a 
year’s notice being given from the time at which the 
president receives the necessary authority to give 
such notice. 

Your lordships will see, therefore, that in point of 
lime, the matter is not so urgent as might be sup- 
posed. [ need not say that her majesty’s govern- 
ment will continue to avail themselves of the inter- 
vening period which may exist, in the hope of bring- 
ing the negotiation, which is still pending, to an ami 
cable conclusion. The negotiation was fouuded 
upon the principle of an amicable adjustment, by 
the mutual concession of extreme claim on both 


sides, and on that principle it will Le continued. 


My noble friend bas by no means expressed any 
censure of the mode of proceeding that her majes- 
ty’s government have adopted in this matter; at the 
same time, I have seen 'n other places some intima- 
tion, some apprehension of too great concessions, of 
a total abandonment of what is ealled “the high 
tone;” although I am accustomed almost daily to see 
myself characterized as pusillanimous, cowardly, 
mean, dastardly, truckling, base—(A laugh.) 

I hope [need not say that I view these appella- 
tions with indifference; J view them, indeed, really 
with satisfaction; because | know perfectly well what 
they mean and how they ought to be and are trans« 
lated. I feel perfectly satisfied that these vitupera- 
tive terms are translated as applicable to conduct 
consistent with justice, reason, moderation, and with 
common sense, and I| therefore feel, as I said before, 
really not indifferent, but positively satisfied, when [ 
see such observations. (Loud cheers.) 

I believe | may conscientiously say that no man 
ever filled the high situation which I have the honor 
unworthily to hold, who felt more ardently desirous 
than I do to preserve to the country the blessings of 
peace, or who would be disposed to make greater sac« 
rifices to maintain it. My lords, I consider war to 
be the greatest folly, if not the greatest crime of 
which a country could be guilty, if lightly entered 
into; and I agree with an honorable writer who said 
that if a proof were wanted of the deep and tho- 
rough corruption of human nature, we should find it 
in the fact that war itself was sometimes lawful.— 
(Cheers. ) 


It is the duty, and [ am sure it is the inclination, 
of her majesty’s government to preserve peace; at 
the same time there are limits which must not be 
passed; and [ say that, without attaching too much 
weight to questions of honor, for I think, fortunate- 
ly for this country, that we need not be very sensi- 
live on these matlers—it is not for us to seek the 
“bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” or any 
where else; our power, our character, and position 
are such as to enable us to look with indifference on 
that of which other countries might be perhaps more 
jealous—but our honor is substantial property that 
we can certainly never neglect; and, most assuredly, 
we may owe to ourselves and to our posterity to 
adopt a course contrary to all our desires—to all our 
inclinations. 

My lords, from what I have said, your lordships 
will perceive an earnest of the spirit of peace which 
shall pervade this matter, if I continue to conduct 
this negotiation; and I cannot bring myself to think 
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that at this day any civilized government would de- 
sire to see any other course pursued; and I hope, 
therefore, and fully believe that we shall have the 
happiness of seeing this important question brought 
to a satisfactory and amicable conclusion. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Should it be otherwise, [ can only say that we pos- 
sess rights which, in our opinion, are clear and un- 
questionable, and, by the blessing of God, and with 
your support, those rights we are fully prepared to 
maintain. The noble earl resumed his seat amidst 
loud and general applause. 

House of commons, April 4— Midnight. In the house 
of commons, Lord J. Russell, on reading the order 
of the day for going into committee of supply, called 
the attention of the house to that part of the message 
of the president of the United States which related 
to the territory of Oregon. It was not his intention, 
he said, to enter atall into the question of the fo- 
reign policy of her majesty’s government, or even of 
their policy on this very subject of the Oregon, ne1- 
ther was it his wish, by any observations which he 
might then make, to embarrass their proceedings. 

But the inaugural address of President Polk had 
taken this question out of the ordinary course of di- 
plomatic arrangement, and required some notice on 
the part of members of that house. The distinguish- 
ed functionary had adopted a course entirely new, 
which, if it were not met with something unusual on 
their parts, would let questions of great national im- 
portance be decided hereafter by popular addresses 
from the head of the government, and by the popu- 
lar action resulting therefrom. 

The president in his message had alluded to the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, an allu- 
sion which he only noticed for the purpose of show- 
ing that the present policy of the execulive govern- 
ment of the United States tendered to territorial ag- 
grandizement. In his next sentence the president 
declared his intention to assert and maintain by all 
constitutional means, the right of the United States 
to that portion of their territory which was situated 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. : 

“Our title,” said he, ‘to the country of Oregon, is 
clear and unquestionable, and alrea‘ly are our peo- 
ple preparing to perfect that title by occupying it 
with their wives and children.” In consequence of 
this declaration, he (Jord J. Russell) felt compelled 
to call the attention of the house and the country to 
this question, in order that they might see how far 
the president was justified in saying that his title to 
the country of the Oregon was clear and unquestion- 
able, and in declaring his intention to take it into 
his possession without any regard to those treaties, 
which were generally the bonds of peace between 
independent nations. 

There were three modes by which a title might be 
acquired to a country like the Oregon:—the first was 
by the ancient discovery; the second by treaty; and 
the third by discovery ancient or modern, followed 
up by occupation and settlement. He then entered 
into a statement of considerable length, for the pur- 
pose of showing that if the tile to the Oregon rest- 
ed on ancient discovery, Engiand could put in a 
claim far superior to that of the United States. _ 

That if it rested on treaty, we had a claim that is 
undeniable, whilst that of the United States had no 
ground whatever to stand on; and that if it rested on 
modern discovery, the discovery of the Columbia 
made, carried on, and authorized by regular officers 
of the British government, and the subsequent set- 
tlement of the territory surrounding it by British 
subjects, gave us a title which the American govern- 
ment could not displace. Captain Vancouver had 
discovered the Columbia river; his lieutenant had 
sailed 90 miles up its stream, and British subjects 
from Canada had erected 18 forts on ils banks, and 
had long carried on a favorable trade there. 


He then gave a history of the negotiations between 
Great Britain and the United States, respecting this 
country, and traced them from the commencement 
to the period when the existing convention was 
formed, in 1827, between Mr. Rush on the one side, 
and Mr. Huskisson on the other. A new circum- 
stance had now risen up. The president of the Uni- 
ted States had made a peremtory claim to all this 
territory, and had called upon the citizens of the 
United States to go forth with their wives and chil- 
dren to take possession of it. Now, Columbia was 
becoming of more importance each succeeding year. 

The government ought, therefore, to insist on a 
speedy solution of this question; for there was dan- 
ger lest the citizens of the United States should dis- 
turb British subjects in the enjoyment of their pro- 
perty on the Oregon, and should thus produce a col- 
lision between the two governments. He was not 

repared to say that Great Britain should abate any 
of her just pretensions, nor where we sh utd draw 
the line between the Americans and ourselves. 


a proposal Jess than that made by Mr. Canning in 
1827, with any regard to our own interests. He had 
heard it said that the value of this territory was a 
matter of indifference to us; but it was not a matter 
of indifference to us whether we should yield any 
portion of our territory to what he must be permit- 
ted to call a blustering announcement. It was not a 
matter of indifference to us, that the means of com- 
munication between Columbia on the one hand, and 
our possessions in India and China on the cther, 
should be surrendered to a foreign power. It was 
not a matter of indifference to us that the tone and 
character of England should be lowered in any trans- 
action which we carried on with the United States. 

He should Lave abstained from entering into this 
question if it had been left as a diplomatic question 
between the ear! of Aberdeen and Mr. Buchanan, as 
the agents of the British and American governments; 
but as it had been taken out of their hands, he could 
do what the minister of the crown was precluded by 
his position from domg—he could state to the people 
of England what were their mghts. Having made 
that statement, he should leave the whole matter in 
the hands of the government, and he had no doubt 
that they would consult the interest of the country 
and the honor of the crown. 

Sir R. Peel could not be surprised, and should not 
feel segret, that the noble Jord had taken the course 
which he had pursued. He was of opinion that, 
whilst these matters were pending in negotiations 
between the two governments, it was politic to ab- 
stain from exercising the right of discussion on sub- 
jects calculated to excite popular feeling, unless 
there were cogent reasons tothe contrary. If the 
noble lord had thought it right to depart from that 
course on the present occasion, he ought not to be 
held responsible for the consequences; for it appear- 
ed that this question had been withdrawn from the 
cognizance of those to whoin it had been entrusted, 
and that a popular appeal had been made to the pas- 
sions of the people in the United States by those who 
ought to have discountenanced such an appeal.— 
The noble lord had said, that a minister of the crown 
spoke on such a question as the present under a re- 
sponsibility to which he (lord J. Russell) was not li- 
aule. 

That was undoubtedly true, and he should there- 
fore abstain from following the noble lord through 
his statements, as he could not wish to do so without 
implying opinions from the expression of which he 
ought to abstain. He felt, however, that it was open 
to him to inform the house of the general state of our 
negotiations with the United States on this question. 
In the year 1818, the northern boundary of the pos- 
sessions of the United States and Great Britain, west- 
ward of the Rocky mountains, was defined. No 
agreement was made as to country beyond the Roc- 
ky mountains; but a convention signed between the 
two governments in 1818, which was to continue for 
ten years, gave a right of joint occupation to the sub- 
jects of each country. In 1824, and again in 1826, 
Mr. Canning made several attempts to come to an 
amicable adjustment of our respective claims with 
the American government. Those attempts entire- 
ly failed. 

At the end of ten years the convention expired.— 
A new convention was framed in 1827, which con- 
tinued in force for ten years the convention of 1818, 
with this proviso, that the convention of 1827 should 
not necessarily determine by the lapse of time, but 
should extend beyond the term of ten years, and 
should terminate after a year’s notice from either 
party, when the right of both should revive. That 
was the convention which now affected the territory 
of the Oregon. Mr. Pakenham, our minister, had 
been directed in 1842 to form an amicable arrange- 
ment of the claims of the two countries on equitable 
terms. 

He read a message of President Tyler, dated the 
3d of December, 1843, for the purpose of showing 
that he had expressed an equal desire to come to an 
amicable arrangement. Nay, more, on the 19th of 
February, 1845, about a fortnight before this inau- 
gural address was delivered by President Polk, Pre- 
sident Tyler, in reply to an address from the senate 
of the United States, asking for information relative 
to the negotiations pending on this question with 
England, observed—*‘! have only to say that, as the 
negotiations are still pending, this information can- 
not be given. Considerable progress has been made 
in the negotiations, which have been carried on in 
an amicable spirit between the two countries, and I 
hope that it will be speedily brought to an amicable 
termination.” 


He (sir Robert Peel) could confirm the language 
of President Tyler respecting the amicable spirit in 
which the negotiations had been carried on; but he 
could not confirm his statement as to the progress of 
the negotiations, and to his hopes of an amicable ter- 





Le thought, however, that we could not accede to 


mination. On the 4th of March, 1845, Mr. Polk 
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but these attempts to depreciate the satistactir) Mdina we 
justment of a former dispute, which the sh ey and vig 
been unable to settle in ten years of negotiations ified by the 
only proofs that the tricks of party baye no” lhe United § 
whatever on the honest convictions of the ¢ N The Me 
try. ig * Y8 Dosit 
‘We are justly proud that on the Oregon ae lfc 
as well as on that of the northeastern boun as le Mee “tole Asi, 
British government has uniformly shown his imp th Sea wha 
tion as well as its firmness on our side. ve ' Sach aw 
sible not to deplore, on the other hand, t po Y nlereste 
lated, overbearing, and aggressive spirit © | presel € Nefarig 
rican democracy, which overlooks the rea t 527 Ou 
; , Fecal on territory dd if 
interests of the two nations in the Oreg her half ce by her 
that, namely, of letting it alone for a a itratid Would 9 . 
tury atleast, or deciding the matter 0Y sprls 7: 
before any local national interests have 00 honor 
there too powerful to be so disposed ag ret Which 2 
° Pp ‘ n the pr ich Q 
But, since the Americans, and eve hat this que 8 own a 
of the United States, are determined ¢ oul Ue dis se 
jonget—* Rin, SParity 
tion shall not be allowed to rest Ye arbitra "0 and the 
they have rejected the proposal © 0 the h 
sions ; 
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d ostentatiously announce claims and measures 
terlY inconsistent with the system of joint occupa- 
tion, of the equitable recognition of any concurrent 
rights at all, it is fit that they be warned in the most 


explicit manner that their pretensions amount, if 


sted upon to the clearest causa belli which has ever 
oat arisen between Great Britain and the American 


sr case the strong determination and convic- 
tions which were expressed last night are not those 
of particular statesmen, or of the present ministers, 
put of the British parliament and of the country.— 
If the question was to be determined by the argu- 
ments and insuch discussions—that is tc say, by a 
reference to geographical facts, to discoveries, to 
treaties, and to occupation—the case on behalf of 
the British claim, as it was ably stated by Lord John 
Russell, is complete; and it is only in consequence 
of admissions made with too much laxity on former 
oecasions—especially in the interpretation of the 
treaty of Ghent—that any concurrent right can be 
admitted to exist in the United States to any portion 
of the territory. 

But from the character of the recent foreign policy 
of the Americans, and the extraordinary declara- 
tions of Mr. Polk, it is evident that no argument 
will produce any effect; and we can scarcely antici- 

ate that a government so constituted and directed, 
willeven take a dispassionate or correct survey of 
the frightful and inevitable consequences of its ex- 
travagant references of diplomatic questions to po- 

pulat clamor. 

According to all ordinary political calculations, 
and assuming that Mr. Polk’s inaugural address was 
the manifesto of a government and not mere decla- 
mation for the hustings, the president already finds 
himself and the Union placed in presence of two 
wars, for the avowed purpose of territorial aggran- 
disement, and in direct violation of the whole policy 
of America from General Washington to Mr. Web- 
ster. 


The one with Mexico is so imminent that we are 
awaiting with anxiety the next arrivals from that 
ountry; the other with Great Britain, is more remote, 
but also more inevitable, if the menaces of the Ame- 
icans are anything but vaporing and bluster. Under 
hese circnmstances, a statesman of ordinary caution 
ould direct the public attention, not only to the pas- 


ions and objects which are likely to cause these wan- | 
mand wicked contests, but to the consequences ! 


hich must attend them. 


The United States government is very apt to pro- 
dke quarrels, but it is very ill-prepared to carry 
lemon. The same democratic folly which makes 
hem arrogant in the eabinet, makes them habitually 
‘ble in all that constitutes a nation’s strength in 


It is extraordinary that the United States should 
have advanced so near the brink of war as to have 
carried through the senate a measure for annexing 
Texas, and failed, by only two votes, in a measure 
for seizing Oregon, without having any perceptible 
care to provide for the means of consummating such 
unparalleled acts, of defending themselves from the 
consequences of them. 

Are ihey not aware that in proportion as they as- 
sume the illegal exercise of sovereign rights on the 
desert shores of the Pacific, they expose the popu- 
lous coasts of the Atlantic to the broad-sides and 
blockades of British fleets? Have they forgotten, in 
their anxiety to extend their ‘domestic institutions” 
to the whole continent of America, that in the event 
of war they will have to encounter the most novel 


slaves? 

Or is there blindness and infatuation in proportion 
to the injustice and criminality of their designs, so 
that, in their eagerness to seize adjacent territories, 
they overlook the resources of their opponents, and 
their own weakness? The consequences of such a 
war will prove incalculably disastrous. They would 
make brave men hesitate, even in a just cause; but 
the boldness of democracies despises alike the jus- 
tice of the cause and terrible evils of the probable 
result. 
| We have no intention of aggravating the very se- 
rious difficulties with which the indiscreet language 
of Mr. Polk has already surrounded the Oregon 
‘question, and which render a speedy solution of it 
| indispensable to the maintenance of pacific relations 
between the two nations. The language of this 
| country in such emergency, and in presence of such 
‘opponents, cannot be too temperate or too decided. 
| That language has been used, and with equal pro- 
| priety and patriotism, by the leaders of each of our 
‘great parties. The rights of Great Britain are as 
clear and unquestionable as those which Mr. Polk 
has thought fit to make the subject of his inaugural 
address; and whatever he may be prepared to do, 

this country is, as the prime minister of the crown 
declared last night, “resolved and prepared to main- 
| tain them.” 
From Wilmer & Smith’s Times, April 5. 

In our paper by the “Great Western,” we men- 
| tioned that the Oregon question was becoming one 
of great interest on this side of the water. Atten- 
tion has been fixed upon it in consequence of the 
bold and unequivocal tone that Mr. Polk assumed in 
his inaugural address when speaking of the Ameri- 
can claim. Perhaps the  president’s diction on 
this point was unnecessarily strong, for he might 
have vindicated his views in more palatable phrase- 
ology. About whatever savors, even remotely, of 








te field. In a military point of view, the conse- 
lence of a declaration of war by the government of 
HXico against the United States would probably be | 
ilemptible and indecisive; for neither of the bellige- 
tls possesses an army at al! proportioned to the vast 
Rent of the operations necessary to accomplish any 
Mectival result. 
But if the actual contest on land would probably 
svlerate into something little better than the par- 
“Warfare of the states of South America, it is! 
les certain that the state of war between the two 
Mntties, and the exercise of belligerent rights, 
ry be attended with most serious consequences, 
nly to themselves, but to neutrals all over the 
we The system of letters of marque, which the, 
Pats themselves made no small use of in their 
ar with Great Britain, places the whole com- 
of the United States, undefended as it is by = 





“iderable naval force, at the mercy of the priva- 
and adventurers of all nations. 


nde; War entirely provoked by American ra- 
fed b Violence, no usages which have ever been 
the ie? the laws of nations, and by the example 
hited States, could be regarded as unwarrant- 
‘the bere territory commands both oceans, 
wld facile sa of the port of Acapulco on the Pacific 
‘whole res the most extensive operations against 
th Be Slatic trade of the U. States and their 
4 whale fisheries. 


¥ rain be inglorious and mpnewent to. 
¢Nefation Civilization; but it would be worthy 
a, and if M, transactions in which it had origi- 
Weby her none has been plundered of a pro- 
Would ae neighbor, the practices of 
Mer she eo Justify her in making reprisals 
00 honor find them. Letters of marque re- 
wt Which »80d are of no great advantage toa 
8 own hédiedl be duly represented on the seas 
te disparity wenct they tend to remove the ma- 
Rico and the ar exists between two states like 
in the ha ‘on, and they are not an improper 


Cetessiong Me Sof the weak for retaliation on 








the strong. 


intimidation, John Bull is characteristically thin- 
skinned. 

There are certain animals that may be led, but 
wont be driven—Bull is one of them. In his inter- 
course with foreigners he prides himself upon his 
courtesy, and he expects the same courtesy in re- 
turn. ‘The new president’s peremptory style has 
stirred up his bile, and the house of commons had 
hardly re-assembled after the Easter recess, when 
Lord Juhn Russell rose and gave notice of his in- 
tention of bringing the subject of Oregon before the 
house. 

‘he mooted points have been analysed in the 
press, and we direct the special attention of our 
readers to an article on this subject from the London 
Times; the most powerful of all the daily press in 
its influence on the public mind—and poesessing a 
control over public opinion which makes it the mas- 
ter, not the slave, of the minister for the time being 
—this journal has put forth, in the articles to which 
we refer, some very belligerent notions on the sub- 
ject of Oregon—prompted mainly, it would appear, 
by the threat of occupancy which the president 
holds out. 


The Times is not the official organ of the govern- 
ment; itis too potent and independent to wear the 
livery of servitude; but there are occasions when 
the views of the cabinet do peep out through its 
pages in advance of its cotemporaries. The foreign 
minister is a favorite with the Times, and probably 
Lord Aberdeen reciprocates the feeling by timely 
intimation of his policy. Be this as it may, the ar- 
ticle has attracted a good deal of notice, and fixed 
additional attention upon the subject, which has been 
further increased by the government detaining the 
steamer to carry out the result of last night’s debate. 

The annexation of Texas has ceased to excite in- 
terest. People here regard the matter as settled, 
and view the connection rather with indifference 
than with favor. Mr. O’Connell has declared, in 
the Repeal Association, his dislike to the measure, 

rounded on the well known anti-slavery prejudices. 
ut the subject will keep uatil next month, when the 


of all dangers—that arise from the presence of 
the standard of freedom among a population of 


a ee 
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saints from all parts of the island flock ‘to Exeter 
Hall. It will afford a fine theme for the exercise of 
their pious indignation. 

Punch, it will be seen, has been 
ona charge of stealing the dog Texas from the 
Mexican minister. It will puzzle the saints to treat 
the question in a more original and good-humored 
way; but they will bark and growl at the dog Texas 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. Another 
subject of trans-Atlantic interest—the right of 
search—has been incidentally discussed in the house 
of commons. Lord Palmerston is extremely nettled 
that any change or modification should take place, 
or be even contemplated, on this his pet scheme. 

He travelled out of the record to attack the go- 
vernment, and made the debate onthe navy esti- 
mates the vehicle of doing so. That Guizot should 
demand the cancelling of the treaties of 183] and 
1833, provokes his ire, but that Peel should Jisten to 
the proposition throws him into hysterics. Lord 
Palmerston is an able man and an effective debater, 
but he is ecrotchetty, and terrified by the ghosts of 
“concessions” and “‘capitulations.” ‘*The Ashbur- 
ton capitulation” is one of his stereotyped phraser, 
- the ‘*Guizot concessions” will henceforwaru 
figure in his bills of indictment against the minister. 
The reply of Sir R. Peel was spirited and to the 
purpose. 

He denied, it willbe seen, that the right of search 
was now suspended, but he alluded to the conference 
between the Duke de Broglie and Dr. Lushington aw 
being likely to terminate in some arrangement quite 
as efficacious asthe present arrangement. He was 
especially happy in his retort about the Ashburton 
convention, but the combat of these two parliamen- 
tary gladiators possesses so much interest for our 
American readers,that we deem it superfluous to 
direct tneir attention to it. 

France. The French chambers are busy endea- 
voring to prevent rail road schemes from becoming 
another South Sea bubble. 

Gen. Thomas Thumb was in Paris, and making a 
tremendous swell daily through the Caamps Elysees, 
in his manoikin carriage, and on one occasion was 
escorted by a detachment of the municipal horse 
guards. 

SwiITZERLAND remains in a feverish condition. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


LEGAL Decision—U. S. circuit court—United States 
vs. James Harvey. An interesting and important case 
was decided in the circuit court of the United States, 
for fourth circut April term 1845. The traverser 
was indicted under the act of congress of 1825 chap. 
275 sec. 9, which provides; ‘That if any person shall 
knowingly and wilfully obstruct or retard the pas- 
sage of the mail, or of any driver or carrier, or of 
any horse oc wagon, carrying the same, he shall 
upon conviction for every such. offence, pay a fine 
not exceeding one hundred dollars.”’ 

The traverser was a constable of Harford county, 
and arrested the mail carrier Stephen B. Miles, by 
virtue of a warrant issued by a justice of the peace 
of said county, against said Miles, in an action of 
trespass quare clausum fregit. ‘The arrest was made 
while Miles was engaged in conveying the mail; but 
the evidence did not show that the traverser detain- 
ed him longer than was necessary for the due execu- 
tion of the warrant. Upon these facts, the counsel 
\for the traverser, prayed the court to instruct the 
jury, that the traverser being a ministerial officer, was 
justified by the warrant in arresting the carrier, and 
that unless they found that he had detained the carrier 
longer than was necessary for the due execution of the 
warrant, they ought noi to find him guilty. 

The puint was a new one, and strange as it may 
seem, liad never before been judicially decided. 

After elaborate argument vy counsel, and mature 
deliberation by the court, (Taney, chief justice and 
Heath judge), on Tuesday morning the 22d instant: 
Chief justice Taney delivered an opinion, That the 
warrant was no justification to the officer executing 
it, and that the jury ought to convict the prisoner if 
they found from the evidence that he had detained 
the carrier in executing the warrant. 

Verdict of guilty;—and traverser fined $1 and 
costs. 

Counsel for prosecution, Wm. L. Marshall, esq. 
District Attorney. 

For the traverser, Coleman Yellott, esq. 


trving John Polk, 











_AFrairs witH Texas. The concentration of foreign 
diplomatists at the capital of Texas, to which the charges 
of England and France were hurrying, each with ex- 
presses, which had reached them by frigates,—the rapid 
movement of our charge, Mr. Donelson, for the same 
direction; the extra messenger despatched by Presidente 
Tyler with the annexation resolutions, s0 suon as they 
were passed by congress, the despatches which toliow- 
ed that messenger with the views uf President Polk and 
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wed non. Ashbel Smith, secretary of state of the 
i c of Texas, had arrived at New Orleans, and 


jeave that city on the }4th instant for Wash- 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Express gives the following copy of the reply of se- 
cretary Buchanan to the protest of gen. Almonte, the 
Mexican minister: 


Department of state, Washington, March 10, 1845. 

The undersigned, secretary of state of the United 
States has received the note of gen. Almonte, the 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the Mexican republic, of the 6th instant, addressed 
to his predecessor, the hon. John C. Cabhoun, pro- 
testing in the name of his government against the re- 
solution of the late congress for annexing Texas to 
the United States; and he has submitted the same to 
the president. 


In answer, the undersigned is instructed to say, 
that the admission of Texas as one of the states of 
this union, having received the sanction both of the 
legislative and executive departments of the govern- 
ment, it is now irrevocably decided, so far as the 
United States are concerned. Nothing but the re- 
fusal of Texas to ratify the terms and conditions on 
which her admission depends, can defeat this object. 
It is, therefore, too late at present to re-open a dis- 
cussion which has already been exhausted, and again 
to prove that Texas has long since achieved her in- 
dependence of Mexico, and now stands before the 
world, both de jure and de facto, as a sovereign and | 





> honor se “ on an important mission to this government. 
repared a New Orleans Picayune of the 14th, says— 
des that E ” galigny and the hon. Ashbel Smith, secretary 
Out any aa came passengers in the New York. Our 
ny God of te  nformation leads us to infer that these gen- 
laid; for wt have come to the United State upon business 
trumpet poser with annexation. We have been informed 
>. L hore, v0 such was the eagerness of the French charge to 
nly body ee the city, that when the New York stopped a 
edeemer, pe miles below. to take in wood, he procured a 
by whose ee set out immediately, and arrived in town on 
y- Tam fem night. We have been told that Mr. Sa- 
ilizen, i asserted, in terms rather more premptory than 
“— : usually employed by diplomatic agents, that an- 
sexation will not (shall not) take place. 

The plan of operations at present adopted seems 
0), of the tn be, to create an impression throughout Texas that 
pinrater of the United States congress will not sanction the ad- 
D, United sion of Texas upon the resolutions adopted. 
m that the othe president and cabinet left the capital shortly 
owledge of ser captain Elliott and Mr. Saligny got through 
8, and that with their business. This step was taken, it is 
opie: shrewdly suspected, to escape an interview with Mr. 
Gay a note Donelson, United States charge. Mr. Smith’s mis- 
) the minis- sion hither, too, is thought to be a mere ruse, to give 
a eee. the government excuse for delay. 
gota We have two private letters before us, a day later 
April 2. thn those published above, and which were written 
ela at the latest hour to be in readiness for the steamer, 
sineste va fom which we learn that president Jones had re- 
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yuned to Washington, and that the United States 
minister, major Ponelson, had been treated so ca- 
valierly by him and his cabinet, that he spoke of 
withdrawing from the seat of government to Galves- 
ton. This intelligence is from sources so direct as 
leaveno room to doubt its accuracy. From all 
that we learn we are constrained to believe, that if a 
pure with major Donelson would assist in pro- 
rastinating action with the acquiescence of the 
people, president Jones would edify the nations with 
other exequatur proclamation. 

It seems to be agreed that proclamations have 
ken issued to fill vacancies in congress, so as to 
wuse the citizens with a few elections. None has 
en issued convening congress—nor will there be, 
eapprehend, until there is a general rising of the 
ountry. 

ltis further stated that the custom house officers on 
her bank of the Sabine, have discontinued the 
pllection of the custom duties, the question of an- 
exalion, in their opinion, being already settled. 
Meetings in favor of annexation continue to be 
tld. One at St: Augustine was a very large ga- 
ering, and was attended by the vice president of 
txas, gen. Henderson, major Kaufman and other 
ding men of the country. In Nacogdoches, out of 
Y voters, it is stated, there are not twenty opposed 
ihe measure. 

The Madisonian of the 23d says—We learn that 
eral Houston has at last openly declared him- 
against annexation. We have been long ex- 
ling this—consequently we are not disappointed 
i the slightest possible degree. We are happy in 
belief, however, that he does not possess suf- 
% influence to thwart this great national mea- 


Te Picayune gives the follawing intelligence 


. Mexico, received by the Alabama, from Ha- 


We subjoin such particulars of Mexican affairs as 
al iportance, and are nearly a week later than 
ave received direct. 
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May be resolved upon at the capital 


; lie 2 taken thereon. 


Gen. Almonte’s commu- 
passage of the measure of annexation, 
igh not uuexpected, produced very considerable 
On the 22d of March, 
, the present minister of foreign re- 
dressed a circular to the governors of the 
partments, in which he announces this in- 
© goes on to say that the execulive go- 
the chambers are occupied with the 
the grave interests involved in the 
appeals to the patriotism of the au- 
» departments and all their citizens, to 
divisions, and to stand by the president, 
rate with him in defence of the rights 
He promises to com- 
romptly to the different departments the 
. | Satisfied, not having a force sufficient to execute the 
Ption of official notification of the 
© annexation resolutions, a very stormy 
in the house of deputies, during 
of a hostile character were sub- 
canvassed, without, however, any de- 
The policy of is- 
Marque was brought up in this de- 


independent state amid the family of nations. Sus- 

taining this character, and having manifested a strong 
| desire to be one of the members of our confederacy, 
| neither Mexico or any other nation will have just 
'cause to complain against the United States for ad- 
| mitting her into the Union. 


| The president nevertheless regrets that the go- 
'vernment of Mexico should have taken offence at 
these proceedings, and he earnestly trusts that it 
_may hereafter be disposed to view them ina more 
favorable light. 
| the presidential office, he cheerfully declares in ad- 


complaint between the two governments, and to the 
| cultivation of the kindest and most friendly relations 
| between the sister republics. 








The American authorities, upon further conside- 
ration, gave up to the government both vessels and 
crew. The Brazilian government, once in posses- 
sion of the brig and. crew, notwithstanding the re- 
quest of the American minister for their re-delivery, 
(under the plea that the vesse! was forfeited to the U. 
States for violating its laws,) refused to accede to 
his demand, and it was said would liberate both ves- 
sel and crew. It is supposed, however, that the ves- 
sel will be held until instructions come out from 
the owner respecting her. 

The city of Rio Janeiro, it is said, ‘‘was in a state 
of great excitement while this question was pending. 
Government stock fell in two days six per cent., and 
every gun that was fired, or bomb exploded, was im- 
mediately thought to be the commencement of hos- 
tilities between the American vessels of war and the 
forts.” 

It was also rumored that during the excifement the 
American minister had demanded his passports, and 
retired on board the frigate Raritan. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser of Tues- 
day contains a statement, by an apparently well-in- 
formed person, confirming the main facts as above, 
but representing the minister of justice to have 
‘acted very foolishly,’’ and to have been “influenced 
by the slave dealers;” concluding as follows: 

“A few days after, the Porpoise was released, as 
but little could he proved against her, so well was 
her business hidden, anc no law or treaty authoriz- 
ing Americans to seize in a Brazilian port any ves- 
sel without the consent of the Brazilian authorities. 
They, being all in favor of the slave trade, insisted 
on their rights, and she was given up. She was first 
held by their courtesy, and that would have lasted 
till now on any other subject; but the slave trade, 
that is a sore one. 

“Mr. Wise will no doubt go on with his investiga- 
tion, and may yet have difficulty with the Brazilians, 





Whilst entering upon the duties of | Dut the Porpoise case is probably now remembered 


| by few at Rio. At the last date, March 1, few ap- 


| vance, that his most strenuous efforts shall be de- | peared to think of it besides those immediately in- 
voted to the amicable adjustment of every cause of | rested, and they feared no difficulty.” 





ARMY. 
The Western Missouri Journal states that the two 





The undersigned has the honor to transmit to gen. 
Almonte his passport according to his request, and 





regard. (Signed) 
| To brig. gen. Don F. N. Almonte, &c. &c. &c. 





Re.ations witH Brazim. The publication of 
Very indistinct. and we suspect, exaggerated ac- 
counts of an affair between our minister at Rio, and 
|the Brazilian authorities, sufficient of which we 
have heretofore inserted to make our readers some- 


curious to know the true history of the matter. 





our last, but nothing well calculated to clear away 
| ie mist. 
of the affair, according to our judgment, represents, 


poise—one of those spoken of in Mr. Wise’s cor- 
respondence—having been chartered by a Brazilian 
merchant for a vear,to proceed to any partof the 
world, was on the 23d ultimo seizedin a forcible 
;manner on her arrival from Quilemane, by two 
boats’ crews of the United States vessels of war, in 
j all thirty-two men, with drawn cutlasses, upon sus- 





"tnd in our Hayana exchanges. They are of | Ricion that the captain and crew had been aiding and 


| abetting the slavetrade. The seizure was alleged to 
have been made by permission of the Brazilian 


ter of foreign affairs by the American minister, h2, 
it is said, received verbal consent to hold vessel and 
crew until the case had been investigated. 
Porpoise was consequently anchored under the guns 
of the U.S. frigate Raritan. 


While correspondence was being carried on be- 
tween our minister and the Brazilian foreign minis. 
ter on the subject, the minister of justice gave in. 
structions for an armed force, consisting of six gun 


Porpoise and demand the release of vessel, crew, 
and passengers. The commodore refused to deliver 
up the vessel and crew, but gave up the passengers, 
with which the Brazilian officer was obliged to be 


remaincer of his commission. 
In consequence of some apprehension that the 


se] and crew out of the harbor by force, the Brazi- 
lian government is said to have reinforced its forts at 
at the mouth of the harbor with five hundred men, 
on the night of the 29th January, with the intent to 
resist such a proceeding. 





to assure him of his distinguished consideration and | 
James BucHaNnan. | 


what acquainted with the case, keeps the publie very | 
Se-| 
veral publications relating to it have reached us since | 


The most reliable account we have seen | 


that an American merchant brig, by name The Por- | 


hoarding officer; and upon application to the minis- | 


The | 


boats and one hundred men, to proceed on board the | 


American naval commander intended taking the ves- | 


companies of 3d infantry, stationed at Fort Leaven- 
worth, have been ordered to Fort Jesup, and that 
they were to leave by the first boat. 

Fort Jesup is on the Red River immediately upon 
|the Texas frontier, and, according to the report of 
| the adjutant gen. there are now stationed there seven 
‘companies of the 2d dragoons, eight companies 3d in- 
| fantry, and eight companies 4th infantry. This dis- 
/position of troops doubtless is prompted by the as- 
pect of our Texas and Mexican relations. 


—_—— 


NAVY. 


Captain P. F. Voorhees, (of the United States 
‘ship Congress lately arrived at Norfolk), has address- 
ed a note to the secretary of the navy, with refer- 
ence to the statement published in the government 
paper of Buenos Avres, to the effect that the death 
of the late com. Newman, of the Bainbridge, was 
caused in some way by iim. He says that it is ut- 
'terly untrue, and that none but the most friendly re- 
lations ever existed between them. He says: 

“Com. Newman came to me in great agony of 
feeling, in cousequence of having been fired into, 
unprovokedly, by one of the cruisers belonging to the 
squadror. of Buenos Ayres, and 1 endeavored to 
soothe him to the uttermost. On the morning pre- 
ceding the evenjng of his death, [ also wrote him a 
soothing note, which I presume may now be in pos- 
session of his widow. 
| ‘*The death of the late com. Newman was cer- 
tainly brought about by his having been fired into by 
|a cruiser of Buenos Ayres; and it is my humble 
opinion that he would now be on the land with the 

living but for that outrage.” 

The U. S. steamer Princeton, com. Stockton, hay- 
|ing received her supply of coal at Philadelphia, left 
that city on Monday for Norfolk. 
| Respecting the naval arrangements the Madisonian 
| of Monday afternoon has the following paragraph: 

All ready.—While the rumors of war between 
Mexico and the United States are borne upon every 
southern breeze, it would be criminal as well as 
foolish for our executive to send to distant seas 
Squadrons ready for service, and Jeave the key to 
| the American continent, the Gulf of Mexico, un- 
| protected. 
| We rejoice, therefore, to learn, unofficially, that 

our grim old battle ships are acei-dentally in posi- 
tions to repel invaders and chastize pirates, and we 
should not be surprised if they should continue in 
those positions until the questions of aunexation and 
of the payment of debts due the United States, on 
the part of Mexico, are settled. 
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When a paper, like the 


ff. Tosay nothing of ‘‘the three steam- 
each,’? we have seen more than 


hundred brigs and schooners come into the port 


yf Buffalo, in 
single day. 


the regular course of their business in 


(yxcULAR INSTRUCTIONS TO CoLLECTORS OF THE 


ysTOMS. 


The secretary of the treasury has ad- | 1844 was 22,092—or one out of every 116 of our in- 


nssed a circular to each of the collectors of cus- 
; directing the manner in which they shall exe- 
sip the provisions of the drawback bill of Mr. Phe- 


a. ‘The most important part of these instructions 
that the exportation of merchandize by the routes, | vision between the poor house establishments and 


4 to the countries and places named in the circu- 


can only 


»portation. 


be made from the original port of 
The rules and regulations under 


hich the benefit of drawback shall be allowed, are 


0, and the 


terms of the instructions are as fol- 


ms: ' | 
first, In regard to the exportation of merchandize 
Chihuabua and Santa Fe: 


On first giving 24 hours notice at the custom house | 
intention to export, the exporter must make due— 


try,and for that purpose must produce the invoice 
wired by the second section of the act. Said en- 
must recite the invoice in detail, and in addition 
ea particular description of the merchandize, 
pence and by whom imported, the name of the ves- 
,and te time of importation with the original 


voice value 


of the goods; and also state the desti- 


tion and route by which the merchandize is to be 


sported. 


The entry must in all cases, be verified 


the oath or affirmation of the person making the 
ne, together with the oath or affirmation of the 


importer, 


with that ofany person through whose 


ils the merchandize may have passed declaring 


same to be in the original package or packages, | p 


that the duties have been paid or secured. In- 
clioa of the packages should also be carefully 
eby a proper officer of the customs at the time 
making entry. ‘The bond required by the 5th sec- 
of the act must be given by the exporter. 

bconsideration of the large inland transportation 
he consequent risk of injury and defacing the 
kson the packages, thereby rendering it difficult 


dentify them, it is deemed proper for the more | 


tlual security of the revenue, to require that 


h package 


shall be enclosed in a secure wooden 


or covering, on which the same marks and 
bers are to be placed as those on the inner pack- 

rhe inner package is to be secured with a 
ig cord or rope, with the custom house seal at- 
i, 
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tw Yorr— Pauperism. Col, Benton, secretary 
ie, has transmitted to the legislature the returns 


county 


superintendents of the poor. The re- 


| 


' 


Communit 
4 distan 


jratrace a vast body of useful information on 
nly greatsubject of pauperism. ‘This question - 


) “coming one of far more importance. Pau- 
si to increase in a faster ratio than wealth 
Dustion, When that is the case, it is clear that 
y must be gradually impoverished—for 
ville the time must come when the pau- 
“ at up the labors of industry. ; 
‘have been received from every county In 


riantapt “libany. We shall therefore in making | 
iba les, take the returns of last year (1843) | 
"y county, in order to present a fuii view of | 


shes vee —_ : 
of State remarks: ete oy 
ie humber of paupers relieved or sup- 
munty me year 1844, exclusive of the city 
Mr true ee bany, was 97,961. Of the whole 
"3 _folleved or supported, the number of 
Nwa icy 90,744, and the number of town 
Mtelieved’ \7._The number of persons tempo- 
ME teliey rips 77,786, and included in the whole 
Mnher or supported first above given. The 
eludin relieved or supported during the year 
' bese the city and county of Albany, was 
*$ In 1844, exclusive of Albany, 15,- 
to th 
her table we add the number of pau- 
» Which = Supported in Albany in the year 
OF est 48 3,909, we have an aggregaie of 
M0, ang ee the population of the state at 
, habit, ave a ratio of one pauper out of 
Xe ratig Blo This is bad enough. In Eng- 
o every 4! But the most painful 


The sec- 








|have 19,116 more than in 1843—an increase of 22 
percent. inone year Yetnoone will pretend to 
aver that the wealth of the state has increased in as 
rapid a ratio. To keep up the previous proportion, 
the population of the state would have to increase 
480,000 in one year, and the wealth of the state $120,- 
000,000. During the last year there has been an ad- 
vance, but no such extraordinary increase in wealth 
and population. But it is due to our people to make a 
distinction between those temporarily relieved and 
those who live all the time, at the expense of the 
public. The number of the latter class in the year 





‘habitants, who are regular paupers. In England the 
proportion is about one out of every 18. 

2d. As to the expenses of supporting or relieving 
paupers during the year 1844, and the relative di- 


temporary relief, the secretary of state remarks. 
“The aggregate expense of relieving and suppor- 
ting the above number of paupers, exclusive of the 
city and county of Albany, was 569,017, 893. The 
total expenses in 1843, including Albany was $592,- 
353 293. 
The aggregate sum above mentioned, is composed 
of the following items of expenditure, viz: 
ist. Poor-house Expenses. 
Paid to sup’ts, in the several counties $16,062 74 
to keepers and poor-house officers 37,062 30 
2,173 17 





to constables and other officers 
for supplies for county poor-houses 237,311 67 
for transportation of paupcrs, 7,782 66 
to physicians 13,105 55 
for miscellaneous expenditures con- 

nected with county poor-houses 35,836 79 
Total amount of expenses connected 

with county poor-houses $349 339 S84 

2d. Expenses of adminisiering temporary relief. 

Paid to overseers of the poor in the sev- 


Marytanp—Penitentiary—278 convicts are now 
confined in this state institution, of which 153 are 
white males, 10 white females, 102 colored males, 
23 colored females. Of the males 86 are employed 
in weaving silk vestings and domestics, 28 in winding 
bobbins, and 30 spooling: the remainder in a vast 
variety of occupations. The grand inquest, that 
have just examined the condition of affairs, pro- 
nounce all to be going on well. 

The late officers of the institution gave a compli- 
mentary supper a few evenings since to A. I. W. 
Jackson, esq. lately in charge of the establishment, 
and during the evening presented him with a silver 
snuff box as an expression of regard and high sense 
of his deportment in the station he had filled so 
much to his own credit and the public advantage. 

Mr. Jackson is now superintendent of the Balti- 
more alms-house. 

Baltimore jail. The same authority make a dif- 
ferent report as to the condition of affairs in the city 
and county prison. They commend the warden, 
Mr. Sollers, and the manner in which the place is kept 
but pronounce the manner in which all persons con- 
fined there are huddled together, ‘ta school of vice,” 
and say that the prison requires ‘ta thorough recon- 
struction.” There are at present 92 prisoners, 32 
of whom are charged with criminal offences, 43 with 
assault and battery and peace warrants, 10 as wit- 
nessess in the U.S court and 7 for debt;—71 are 
white, 21 colored. Enght of the whole number are 
females, 3 white and 5 colored. 





Vireinta. University riot. The Richmond Star 
gives an account of a serious riot among the students 
of the Virginia University. It appears that there 
has existed among the students for some time a band 
of Callathumpians,’? whose business it was to go 
round of night, and create all sorts of discordant 
sounds. Professor W. E. Rogers had been particu. 
larly active in endeavoring to detect the members of 
this band, and on a recent occasion succeeded in 
capturing a student, who had gone before the pro- 








eral counties, 
aid to justices of the peace 


7,891 81 
| Paid for relieving indigent persons tempo- | 





| Total am’t expended for temporary re- 
| lief 


| $219.678 01 
_ Add poor-house expenses 


349,339 88! 


| Total expended in 1844, as before sta- 


ted. $569,017 893 
| Adding the pauper expenses (30,820 66) of Alba- 
ny county in 1843, asa fair estimate for 1844—and 
| we have the pauper expenses of New York during 
the year 1844 at $599,838 545;—which is just equal 
|to a mill tax on the taxable property of the whole 
state. 

Number received in the several poor houses in 


1844, was 
Number born in 

do died 

do bound out 

do discharged from do do 

do absconded do do 

do __ of persons in the several poor houses 

Dec: 1, 1844, was 








do do 
do do 
do do 


1,209 | 





$17,250,97 | fessor’s house, and blown a horn. 


rarily, not including the two last items 194,535 23 | he did. 


| cess. 
7,549 | ed in the police, and finally the military force, and 
The average weekly expenses of supporting pau- | the university is now in possession of a body of five 


It was subse- 
quently ascertained thatthe blower of the horn was 
net a Callathumpian, and had no evil design in what 
He was, therefore, acquitted. But this did 
not restore order. Windows were broken, doors 
smashed, and outrages increased. The Star says: 

Professor Rogers, in his lecture of last Monday 
week, denounced the memhers of the band, in strong 
terms. That night the hause was mobbed. The 
next day another of the professors likewise spoke of 
the band in the severest manner, and stated himself 
persunally responsible for what he said. At night 
his house was likewise mobbed. 

Other professors spoke decidediy upon the sub- 
ject, and were made objects of vengeance. During 
every succeeding night, houses were assailed, fire 
crackers thrown into them, to the greatalarm of the 
females and children especially, the college win- 


15,416 | dows and doors broken, and on Friday night an at- 
419 | tempt was made to blow up the old trees around the 
1,286 college, but a rain stopped this part of the proceed- 
524\ ings. An effort was made by those students who 
10,332 | had not mingled in these outrages, to bring the whole 


body to an agreement to be peaceable, without suc- 
In this emergency, the faculty at length, call- 


persfin the county poor houses, is 58 cents and 4 mills. hundred soldiers. A meeting of the students was 
‘The rates of the counties vary wideiy. In Ontario | held, and resolutions passed, pledging their honor, 
the average expense is only 36 cents, and in Orange | that if the military were withdrawn order should be 
37 cents and 5 mills, while in many of the other |restored. The faculty replied that they must have 
‘counties it ranges between 80 and 90 cents per | Some more tangible assurance than mere resolutions, 


| week. 


| The number of children in the poor house is 1,- 
985. Of these, 953 are females under sixteen years 
of age. Number of children born in the poor house 
are 419. These may be termed hereditary paupers. 

In Jooking over the returns for 1843 and 1844, we 
can trace in a moment the influence of the times on 
pauperism. ‘Though the increase of 1844 over 1843 
was 22 per cent., that of 1843 over 1842 was 32 per 
cent. !! 


The hard times of 1842 threw a great many in the 
poor houses in the subsequent year; but the improv- 


| 





ing times of 1843 reduced the comparative number 
who applied for relief in 1844. A steady movement 
in business would, in a country so favored as ours, 
with light taxation, confine pauperism almost entire- | 
ly to the sick, impotent anddisabled. But it is those 
extraordinary changes and revulsions for which our 
country seems so noted, that, by the iron law of ne- 
cessity, compels the strong and able-bodied to apply 
to the public for charity. 


Ina few days, we shall allude to this subject again, 








pauperism and crime. 


as this report most clearly shows the extraordinary 
influenee of intemperance in covering our land with | United States, insinuating that the treatment of lib- 
(dibany Argus, April 19. {erated Africans in the British colonies is no better 


but agreeing to the proposition if the names of the 
students were signed to the resolutions. This was 
not done, and subsequently fanother meeting was 
held, similar resolutions passed, and the same reply 
was given. This is the general substance of the 
facts,as we understand. Hon. Wm.C. Rives ad- 
dressed the faculty and students, upon the subject, 
on Monday. 

Most of the students have left; the faculty, it is 
understood, will resign; and for the present the col- 
lege appears to be broken up. 

The Richmond Enquirer of yesterday says: 

“The Jatest accounts, upto Monday night, state 
that the students had all left the college, and that 
every thing was in insubordination and confusion.” 








SLAVE TOPIC, 
DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT ON PRESIDENT TYLER’S 
MESSAGE ON THE SLAVE TRADE TO BRAZIL. 





Mr. AupaM called Sir Robert Peel's attention to a 
recent message addressed by President Tyler to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
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than it was in the time of slavery. [This message 
accompanied several documents transmitted by Mr. 
Wise, the American Minister at Brazil, who detailed 
devices by which both British and American subjects 
evade the laws against slave trading; and Mr. Tyler 
suggested whether other means than those now ex- 
isting might not be necessary to give effect to the 
“just and humane policy” of the American Jaws.]— 

r. Aldam read the following passages from the 
message: 


“The slaves, when captured, {by the British,} in- 
stead of being returned to their homes, are trans- 
ferred to her colonial possessions in the West Indies, 
and made the means of swelling the amount of their 
products by a system of apprenticeship for a term of 

ears.” ‘It must be obvious that, while these large 
interests are enlisted in favor of its continuance, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to suppress the 
nefarious traffic, and that its results would be in effect 
but a continuance of the slave trade in another and 
more cruel form; for it can be matter of little dit- 
ference with the African whether he is torn from his 
country and transferred to the West Indies as a slave, 
in the regular course of the trade, or captured by a 
cruiser, transported to the same place, and made to 
perform the same labur as an apprentice—which 
is at present the practical operation of the policy 
adopted.” 

Sir Robert Peel expressed himself as follows: ‘He 
thought it was to be regretted that the president of 
the United States of America should send a formal 
message on the subject to congress, without first 
ascertaining what was the real condition of the slaves 
in the British colonies. If the president should think 
fit to appoint a commission to ascertain the state of 
the liberated Africans in the British West India colo- 
nies, so far from making any objection, the British 
government would offer every facility to the commis- 
sion for carrying on the inguiry, so that the commis- 
sioners, on their return to their own country, might 
present a true picture. 


‘As to the passage quoted, it is well known 
that the state of apprenticeship has been a}togeth- 
ec abolished in the West Indies. No negro who 
has been captured, and liberated, and sent there 
is now, cr ever has been, made to serve fora time as 
an apprentice. He is perfectly free when he lands, 
and is entitled to all the rights of freedom. He 


stated the course pursued by government with respect | 


to slaves captured by British cruisers. ‘If they are 
captured on the coast of Africa, they are, generally 
speaking, taken to Sierra Leone, and there they are 
perfectly at liberty to determine for themselves 
whether they will go or not to the West India colo- 
pies. 


“They are also at perfect liberty to determine for 
themselyes whether they will go to the country of 
which they may be the natives. According to the pro- 
visions of the tregties we have with Spain, in the 
event of the capture of qa Spanish trading vessel by a 
British cruiser, the s!aves so captured are to be de- 
livered up to the country to which the capturing 
cruiser belongs; and we havea vessel at the Havanna, 
which, in general, receives the slaves captured in the 
neighborhood of Cuba. 


sent, as they may prefer, to the West India colonies 
or back to Africa. Instantly on arriving in the West 
Indies they are in the condition of freemen. 


“TJ must say that I cannot but regret that this 
should have been the subject of a public formal mes- 
sage to congress, and yet that the practice of this 
country should not have been understood, With re- 
spect to another allegation in that document, that 
both the subjects of the United States and of this 
country are concerned in carrying on the slave trade, 
that is a matter for very serious consideration, Jam 
not prepared to deny that fact; bnt I do hope that if 
Jaw can reach the application of British capital to 
the continuance of the slave trade, it will be able to 
be enforced with a vigor that shall put an end to such 
practices” 

intelligence from the West Indies, which reached 
us the same day the above debate arrived from the 
east, illy accords with Sir Robert Peel’s tsatement. 
it seems that importation of Africans is going on very 
actively in that quarter—whether as “freemen,” or 
as apprentices, or as slaves, the following paragraphs 
may, in some sort, show: 

The Guiana Times says: From Sierra Leone we 
have bnt few immigrants, (two hundred and sixteen 
by the transport Arabian) and, we believe very little 
news. 


Berbice. A ship has arrived in the Berbice river 
from Sierra Leone with 248 African emigrants. This 
importation is altogether the private speculation of a 
few Berbice gentlemen, who obtained the governor’s 
license for the vessel employed by them as an emi- 
grant transport, The Africans were consequently 
divided among themselves, with a right at the same 
time to packet, by authority of the Colonial minister, 
the public bounty money for the emigrants,—Hondu- 
ras Observer. 

As the Baltimore American remarks, “If the plant- 
ers of Berbice can enter into ‘‘a private speculation” 
of this kind, supply themselves with negroes, and 
pocket “the public bounty money” for all they import, 
how far are such speculations likely to extend? If 
the account here quoted be true Sir Robert Peel’s 
statement is, substantially, without foundation; he 
himself, and not Mr. Tyler, has been mistaken about 
facts. It is evident that not only the widest tolera- 
tion, but positive encouragement, is given to the im- 
portation of negroes by the British government. 

The New York Tribune and slavery. The New 
York Tribune, a whig paper, in the course of an ar- 
ticle expressing its views on the subject, holds the 
following language: 

‘Slavery having existed in the southern states when 
that Union was formed and its continued existence 
being plainly anticipated and acquiesced in by the 
federal constitution, we cannot feel justified, in war- 
ring, as a citizea of the United States, to overthrow 
that institution. Each of us as individuals, whether 
residing in a free or slave state, has a perfect right to 
detest slavery, to seek and labor for jts extinction, in 
any other way than through the ‘action of the federal 
government. But that government has not been 
clothed with any power over slavery in the states; 
nor have we a moral right to use the power vested in 
us by the Union to do an act contrary to the spirit 
and intent of that Union. Whether we should under- 





“Jt is true that individual slaves may not always 


be sent to Africa—it is quite impossible at all times | take to overthrow slavery in the states by federal 
to provide means of sending them thitoer; but if they | ¢gislation or by proscribing citizens of slave states 


are sent to the West Indies, they are subject to no | 


rom office under the federal government, the abuse 


eompulsion, and, although they may voluntarily | of power is, to our view, flagrant and palpable,” 


enter into contracts, there is no apprenticeship 
whatever. It is possible the mistake of the Ameri- 
can president may have originated in this manner. 
“Our treaty with Spain was entered inta in 1835; 
at that time the state of apprenticeship did exist, and 
the provision of the treaty was, that the captured 
negro should be sent to the British colonies and 
placed on the same footing as an apprentice; but 
since 1835 the state of apprenticeship has altogether | 
ceased, and no captured negro introduced into the 
British colonies is now in a condition other than that 


That journal further remarks: 


‘“‘We cannot permit even what we esteem en- 
croachments on the part of slavery to goad us into 
an unwarranted crusade against slavery.’’ 

And again— 

‘‘While, therefore, we claim absolute liberty of 
speech and of individual gction, within the sphere of 
our constitutional rights, we would nut overstep this 
sphere even to strike a blow at slavery. As men 
condemning slavery; as citizens of New York, eager 
to efface its last vestiges from our own soil, and stern 


of afreeman. In addition to the treaty with Spain, | jn resisting ils encroachments elsewhere, we shall 


we have a treaty with Brazil and Portugal, By the 
treaty with Brazil it was provided that the captured 
slaves should be delivered up to the country on the 
coasts of which they were captured, or to which the 
captured vessel belonged. 


“It was the manifest intention of the treaty that 
captured slaves should become freemen, but Brazil | 
insisted on keeping them in a state of slavery, and 
declined to keep tha engagements of the treaty with 
respect the future disposition of the slaves. 

“On repeated proof that such was the case, we 
signified to the government of Brazil that the slaves | 
when captured should not be delivered up to Brazil, 
unless Brazil consented to place them in a state of 
freedom; and we do keep a vessel at Rio Janeiro 
to rece ve the slaves captured on that coast, instead 


not engage in any political crusade against it in the 
slave states. We shall ‘render unto Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s’ and in politics act heartily and ni 
good faith with all those, whether at the north or the 
south, who support those great principles and mea- 
sures which are known and cherished as ware.” 
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COTTON INTEREST. 





Resuming his argument, as inserted in our last, 
(p. 103,) the correspondent of the Charleston Mer- 
cury in a subsequent number of that journal says,— 
under the caption:— 

“Shall we continue to plant and increase the overgrowth 
of cotton? or shall we become manufacturers of cotton 





of delivering them up to Brazil, to be afterward 


stuffs. 


et Ae ee 


It is scarcely necessary to say that ae 
agree with Mr. Roper in the other proofs oat dis. 
the decay of our southern country. Bives of 


ff he could go back in memory with g fe 
to the situation of our own state, and especially 
Charleston, prior to 1800, he would wonder. ly 
do, at its present aspect, and its remarkable aq S We 
in improvement of every kind. Vance 


Had he known the impoverished state of th 
islands in those days, now exulting in wealth. Y 
middle country dependent on Charleston for the ms 
of their corn crops, at that time their only rene wh 
the low and wretched situation of the hac Pei, 
then first becoming settled by a poor and j wr 
population from Dan river, (and what was ha ms 
thriftless people,) rolling down single hogthesa’s 
tobacco, through briar and brake, through nary 
stream, he would correctly appreciate the value a 
a cotton crop even with its present prospects, 7 

{t would be vain to follow this excellent gent] 
man through his crowd of figures; we therefore tk 
up his argument at page 9, and fearlessly asgert tha 
so far from the fortunes of South Caroling te 
‘“‘waning, dependent, and prostrate,” she jg an 
the most independent in the Union. Begin at th 
mountains, and by the slightest enquiry it wij 
found, there are as many men of independent tiean 
and even of considerable wealth, as are to be ma 
with in any part of these states, of agricultural hah 
its and equal population. Let this be pursued by ty 
king any road to Charleston curiosity may selec’ gy 
the same result will follow. There are fey milliog 
aires, hut many men of extensive fortune in the qi 
dle and low country. An abundance of good «| 
capital either in productive real estate, or conven 
ent, accessible and happy allottments of some oth 
kind. Are we asked for further proof, we say the 
is no country under the sun, whose industry, fruiga 
ty, and perseverence ir any pursuit, (not absolute 
and wildly speculative,) are more surely and am 
rewarded, and we may add, more speedily. But 
lay it down as incontrovertible, that if ever weal 
is accumulated, it is with extreme difficulty eit 
by individuals or a country, in the way Mr. Ro 
points out, namely: by each person supplying wit 
his domicile, all his minor wants. 


And here, to show that this is a well known) 
ciple in political economy, we again quote the Ei 
burg Review, vol. 14, p. 55. 


“It is by assigning to each individual his pecil 
task in the great work of providing for the wanls 
the society to which he belongs, that men acqui 
that dexterity and skill, which enable them with 
same quantity of labor to produce a greater 
of the luxuries and conveniencies of life. Them 
minutely labor is subdivived, the greater deste 
will each laborer acquire and the more will so 
profit from his labor. It is perhaps as much from 
general improvement in the management of its ind 
as from its progress in agriculture, that a nation § 
rich; and commerce is absolutely necessary to 
into effect that great arrangement by which all 
individuals of our extensive aponeg C being mate 
labor in concert, are afterwards enabled to exch 
with each other the surplus produce of their 
try, and thus to distribute to every individual 
share which he 1s entitled to receive out of the ¢ 
mon stock, The greater the number of those 
are joined together in this partnership of Jabor 
enjoyment, the more valuable will be the produ 
their industry, 


The joint labor of a thousand individuals will] 
duce a much greater quantity of commodities, 
if each were endeavoring to supply his ow? 
by his own separate efforts. Upon the same is 
ple a variety of nations joined together In “i 
mercantile confederacy, ministering to each 
enjoyments, by a free and liberal interooures, 7 
enabled to arrange their industry upon a su 
enlarged scale of convenience, ” 


But “in every country” continues the abe 
agricultural address, ‘‘agriculture, re y 
manufactures ought to be maintained. ol 
country, our country—our United States “4 
Mr. Roper must admit that no natian on ¢@ 
carry out more fully his own proposition. ro 
Roper is necessarily, as a rich planter, © that 
with the nature of trade, and does not four 4 
depends altogether upon the exchange ° count 
wants, his system of each individual 19 eh up 4 
supplying his own, is the very Way !0 "eg 
merce by the roots. In the south _ Bing 
sive crops of cotton and rice, and em these & 
force, and directing all our energies from far 
objects, we draw our needful supplies nd cheat 
near, wherever we can get them oy “oliey has a 
By this great and liberal system 0 Pi into 6 


W of 8 








cotton culture and trade been fostere 
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—— 
equally dis 


the effect Upon our neighbors of the north? To en-|M. Joseph, Tho’s P. Anderson, and Wm. Richard-j most brilliant and distinguished statesmen of Ame- 
3 he gives of 


Toh them in every way they could be. We employ json, who were appointed by ‘‘a meeting of the citi-|} rica It has driven into retirement the powerful 
ric hips, we thus feed a large portion of their sea-| zens of Galveston city and county, favorable to an| and acknowledged of the opposite party. It has 






their § ly employ and feed their farmers, their | immediate ratificati f the joint resolution of the| brought from ec ative obscurity, amidst the 

a few men, We largely 1 Jorn atification of the joint resolu g omparative ob: ys 
Psp of ys echanics, In fact much of their whole population; | congress of the United States, offering to Texas, an-| taunts and jeers of party politicians, a man who had 
0 ev of re without the south they would be poor indeed.— | nexation,” held on the 21st March.] never before been thought of, for that proud station, 
Neer as we wad the north been content with this fair trade, the} “A renunciation of the American Union which is| and elevated him triumphantly to the highest office 


able advance south would have continued to cling to them as our | now presented for our acceptance, can only be foun-| in the world. The same question has now perfected 


countrymen with an affection and support far more | ded upon the presumption that the statesmen of Tex- | the work which it was sent forth to accomplish. It 
yaluable in the end, than all the profits of the|as are superior in wisdom and patriotism to the fra-| has rebuked the former senate, reversed their deci- 
wretched niggardly tariff. We knew them to be} mers of the federal constitution; ana that they are| sion, revolutionized parties, and proclaimed the 
keel, selfish and grasping, but we believed they had | able to organize a more perfect form of government voice of the people omnipotent. Fellow citizens, 
some little sense of justice, some shadow of respect | —one better calculated to secure the blessings of ci- | is there any thing in all this humiliating to the peo- 
for our common rights. What are now the univer-| vil liberty—more perfectly invested with the attri-| ple of Texas? Is it not rather the second glorious 
sal feelings and opinion, amongst us, touching those | butes of durability, to resist the open invasions and | triumph of Texian liberty? To have conquered the 
who are sull our jellow citizens? Towards the doc-| secret machinations of foreign enemies, and main-| Mexican dictator, and sent him home in peace to his 
trines of John Quincy Adams and such as maintain | tain our laws, our domestic policy and institutions | own dominions, together with myrmidons of his ty- 
them, they are those of utter abhorrence. Are we | unchanged and uncontrolled by external influences.| ranny, could only be done by men ,resolved to be 
asked what we feel for the supporters of the tariff?| The public have not yet been informed of the means| free. But to throw aside the ephemeral trappings 
we reply in few words: If not repealed time will show. | by which we shall be able to improve upon the Ame-| and empty prerogatives of separate sovereignty, and 
Jn what Jight do we look upon the abolitionists, | rican constitution. [t is true, many objections are| co-operate with the people of America in placing 
those busy meddlers, whose day is gone by! Is it| row made to it; but nearly the same were also urged | our liberties upon the firm basis of the American 
through our fears? Let them come among us and at the time of its adoption. Most violent opposition] constitution, is a greater achievement, and can only 
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Carolina bein jearD. was then made, as now, upon the ground that it| by done by men who understand the attributes of 
she is one g Had the north continued a system of fair exchange would be extremely humiliating and derogatory to| freedom and are determined to transmit the boon, as 
Begin at th of their notions and commodities, the produce of their | merge the sovereignty of the several states in one| a proud heritage to their latest posterity. 

airy it will 5 wrplus labor, in an open and liberal trade, and bar- | great compact of Union. It was urged that the sev-| «Jt has been said by the British minister, and rei- 

ependent meag tered for our crops: our interest and our good will | eral members of the confederacy, would thereby be} terated by some of our own citizens, that, in con- 

> are to be mel would have insured them a market for their present | shorn of some of the brightest attributes of national- senting to annexation, we ‘make the incalculable 
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manufactures of every sort, not only of the most! ity, and their liberties placed in the utmost jeopar-| sacrifice of our separate independence? Indepen- 
beneficial kind, but forever. Now should a change | dy. These objections have now been slumbering for) dent of the merits of this argument, we ask you, 
take place such as may be and perhaps must be!—a nearly seventy years, until recently they have again | fellow citizens, to look at the source from whence it 
peavy tariff would be oa the other side of the hedge, found utterance in one or two journals of this coun originated. What can be the motives of the Bri- 
wile our true policy will be to open our ports like- | try. In the meantime, however, tie American Uni-} tish government in her unremitted exertions to keep 
wise 0 all other nations, with duties reduced to the | on has been growing with astonishing rapility. The} asunder those whom ‘God and nature,’ and the voice 
lowest grade of government expeuses. members of the confederacy have more than doubled | of the people, have joined together? How long has 

tthus appears, that by the wants of mankind we in beter oto has more than quadrupled, England been promising us her friendly mediation? 
srenot only made dependent on God’s providence | 2” the population has increased from three to twen-| Aud have we ever yet received the first favor at her 
buton the aid of each other. ‘here is not an indi-| ‘Y Millions; with a proportionate augmentation of| hands? Did she employ her powerful influence to 
ridual however humble in the society we live in, wealth, prosperity and happiness; with a commerce | relieve our unhappy countrymen, when chained and 








rely and amp vto does not aid his quota to the comfort and hap- extending to all parts of the habitable globe, and a | confined in the loathesome prisons of Mexico? Did 
ate g Aes: piness of his fellow men. We are thus not only jus- government securing the blessings of peace and lib-| she exert her ‘unlimited power over Mexico,’ to en- 
at if ever weal ilied in seeking and using every help we can get erty athome, and commanding the respect and ad-! force the solemn sanction of that treaty, under 
difficulty eit from those around us, but it is by supplying our miration of the world. All the early objections to | which our friends surrendered as ‘prisoners of war? 


way Mr. Ro 


supplying wit wants freely from all who can administer better and this government together with the predictions of its) O;, did she enjoin upon Mexico, as the friend of 


ata fair price that society is kept up and firmly speedy dissolution, have long since been lost in uni-| ‘~exas should have done, the observance of that 
bound together by mutual necessity. And this we| Y¢'S4! astonishment, and the unexampled rapidity of| conventional armistice’ to which our government 
pronounce to be a sound and wholesome republican its progress, and its gigantic strides towards great-| had consented at her own urgent solicitation, and 
doctrine. But if this is in truth republican, to pay ness, promising even in the present generation, to! friendly interposition? That armistice required the 
tax to our neighbors, and to be compelled to do 80, wevoms the Sret commercial, and leading power of| mutual release of prisoners, and was promptly and 
is unmanly and slavish: Let us then, down with the the globe. Those objections, therefore, to this form) honorably complied with by our government; while 
RASCALLY TARIFF. of government, cannot now have the same weight,| our unfortunate countrymen were treacherously re- 
as they then had. It was then an untried experi-| tained in the dungeons of Perote. And _ this perfidy 


: ai ment; it is now a complete realization of more than| of the Mexican dictator was unrebuked by English 
TEXAS—ANNEXATION,. its most sanguine friends could have anticipated.” | authorities in Mexico, while every British subject 
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f life. Them amy The address then proceeds to examine the advan-| was instantly set at liberty, at their command. Such 
greater dext Qur readers will no doubt approve of our appro- | tages of the plan proposed by the enemies of anneXa-| is the evidence of England’s mediatorial friendship! 
more. will prating so many pages as we have, to the able and | tion, of “entering into a stringent commercial alli-| Have we forgotten, that in prosecuting her kind la- 
“es much interesting debate which took place in the United | @nce with England,” and shows that they have been} bors in our behall, she discourteously rejected the 


States senate upon the constitutional question involy- much exaggerated by the friends of England, and | joint co-operation of the United States, as tendered 
éd in the proposition authorizing the annexation of | that its “tendency to develope our agricultural re-| yy Mr. Webster, for the express purpose of obtain- 
Texas. We deemed it a duty to register that debate | Sources and furnish a market for our products,” has ing our recognition? Does not this prove that her 
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by which all more at large, than those upon commonplace topics, been much overrated. It proceeds to meet the ap-| designs required concealment? Is not the same in- 
ry, being mate ney of the great political doctrines which it in- peal which has been made to the pride of Texas in | gidious policy now at work, for the purpose of ex- 
sbied to exch Volved, as respects our confederation. One or two | the following strain: asperating our feelings against the U. States, repre- 


oe the speeches however, will sullice, when we| ‘The people of Texas will not fail to observe the| senting the procrastination of annexation as an in- 
hays to the debate as it was conducted in the | various and irreconcilable arguments that have long| dignity and insult to the people of Texas, portray- 
Wes «aga rr calehy Where the expediency as been promulgated from certain quarters, in order to| ing the joint resolutions in every possible light to 
alg constitutionality of the annexation was dis- alienate their early attachments from the American| excite our indignation, as containing hard and un- 

‘ed, In order to furnist a few more of the leading | union, and defeat that measure, to which they have! reasonable conditions, derogatory to our character, 
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be the produc ot pyr made, which will suffice for the con-| long looked, as the final haven of repose, from all| repulsive to our pride and denationalizing to our 
yee debate of the past session on the subject. the storms of revolution and the machinations of | country? Is it not also for the same purpose that the 
dividuals will * comes necessary now to take up the theme as| their enemies. We have been artfully represented| governmentof the United States is spoken of con- 











ve sah pe before the people and government of|in the humiliating posture of supplicants, obse-| temptuously and in the most disparaging terms, as 
vhatie) besos there, an exceedingly broad aud quiously and servilely begging for re-admission to| ‘awkward, cumbersome and unwieldiy,”and des- 
io the Pron he New parties come legitimately | the union. Whereas, our government has inade but| tined to a speedy dissolution! A much better gov- 
Other they . New opinions have to be weighed, | one application, the acceptance of which, was pru,| ernment, we are told, can be had by an intimate al- 
haveto be eae other interests than merely our own, dently deciined by our very best and most powerfui liance with England, who will take us under her 
ipiteeiancis b y»—and balanced or adjusted. Other | friends, Gen. Andrew Jackson and others, who have| special protection, and give us the abundant riches 
i ie coe ave there a right to suggest arguments | always sustained us with unwavering attachment, as| of her commerce, under a pretended offer of tree 

Texianst caer at oe for the consideration of the far as they could consistently with existing treaties, | ports, hitherto unknown in that government and to- 
Wt toe ne as our government, anu we ought}and the customary law of nations. Phe next ad-| tally incompatible with her commercial policy. Not 
omplain at their so doing. The discussion | vance was made by the United States, and the nego-| having been able to defeat annexation in the United 
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: comer’ rent a far broader aspect and involves wi-|tiations were commenced by Mr. Upshur, under the | States, and no prospect being now left of harrassing 
ed. tes is OF Bisoy derations. Our charge @aifairs, Mr. Don-| instructions of President Tyler. Our government] us any longer with threats of invasion and predatory 
| Sta ye Wire Mnpenig the capital of ‘i’exas at the same mo | accepted the invitation, in conformity with the well| incursions of Mexico, that governmeut has now just 
jan on istry ~ the British and French ministers received | known wishes of the people, and the unanimous de-| sent out a vessel of war to this port, with despatch- 
wergem faith dintele a from their respective courts, and imme-|sire of their representatives in congress, with but a| es, it is said, containing an unconditional acknow- 
ter, oe that Pach’ on arrived there a British frigate with des-| single exception. It is true, that the treaty which} ledgment of our independence, with the offer of a 
| of our ou bike on Mexico, Diplomacy is required.* resulted from these negotiations, was defeated by a| large amount of money to assist us in Maintaining it! 


Pe a coo further —s with anxiety for the receipt of | co-ordinate branch of the federal government, under| No doubt, she is willing to give us independence in 








to cut up ¢ follow; gence from this focus, we place in type |the influence of one of the most violent struggles| name, since she knows that any thing short of annex- 

ve go fore %8 extracts from the for party ascendency, known in this history of that} ation must make us sufficiently dependent in fact. 

mbarking al (Date ee TO THE PEOPLE OF TEXAS, country. The resuitis known to usall. The Tex-| With those munificent manifestations of friendship, 
“ 


Hust : © ih of March ana signed by Memucan | 38 question was then directly referred to the people;| the English aad French ministers resident in this 
’*: 4emple Doswell, Wm. H. Rhodes, To’s | 224 it has possessed an overwhelming ommipotence | city, forthwith departed for our seat of government. 
‘lei Wy rags sats in controlling the destinies of men, of parties, and of| with the open declaration, that *anaexation could 
Posture of ey to be deplored, that in this interesting | measures, never before equalled by any element of} not, and would not, and should not, take place”!!! 
YON, shoul — our minister at Mexico, Mr. Suan- | political discussion. It has prostrated one of the} Fellow citizens, 1s it come to this? Are we already 
© in the awkward position he 1s? portance superior to all others. And what has been | the obedient vassals of foreign powers? Is this the 
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condition of our boasted independence, that the peo- 
ple and government of Texas are to be bruow-beat 
and overawed by monarchical dictatiod? What kind 
of independence is that into which we are to be 
driven by the intrigues, and threats and bribes of 
foreign agents! If we are to be made dependent 
upon English influence at the outset. when are we to 
become independent of ii? The offer of our recogni- 
tion at this late day, is so evidently the last alterna- 
tive to defeat our re-union to the American govern- 
ment, to bring us undera sense of obligation, and 
subjects us to permanent dictation and control, that 
it will be felt as an insult by every true Texian: 
*Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.’ 
* > * * s * 

“Mr. Calhoun’s interpretation of British policy, 
at least, gives the ministry some credit for sense and 
wage sagacity. If through an influence over 

exas, they can overthrow the institution of slavery 
in the United States, which now produces nine-tenths 
of the cotton of the world, they will then have an 
undisputed control over the production and supply 
of this raw material, and can easily make the looms 
of the United States dependent upon their own colo- 
nial Jabor, whether in the East or West Indies, in 
Guatemala, or in Texas. In this way, and no other, 
can the manufacturers of England be relieved from 
the dangerous competition of the northern states—a 
competition that is already excluding British fabrics 
from almost every market of the world, and threatens, 
at no distant period, the most disastrous consequences 
to an interest that is the main pillar of the British 
empire. 

‘*We will briefly reply to the merits of the British 
argument against annexation—namely, ‘the incalcu- 
Jable sacrifice of our independence.’ Itis well known 
that by the terms of the constitution, no state can 
be admitted into the Union withovt being guarantied 
a republican form of government, with all the essen- 
tial attributes of sovereignty—an executive, a senate 
and house of representatives, and an independent 
judiciary, with a constitution made by her own peo- 
ple, clearly defining the powers of each and every 
department, and the whole subject left to the entire 
control of the free and independent voters of the state. 
We would ask her majesty’s ministers, if this looks 
like a ‘sacrifice of our independence?? The early 
history of the old thirteen states bears ample testimo- 
ny of the independence and freedom enjoyed under 
British guaranties. And what now is the sovereign- 
ty or ‘separate independence’ of the numerous states | 
or provinces al] over the world whose civil privileges 
are the gift of British magnanimity? Is there one of 
them that is not brought under the most abject state | 
of political servitude by military power? ‘The con- 








| triumphantly refuted by the memorable State Papers 
of Hamilton, Jay, and Madison? Simply because 
the same foreign and monarchical influence is now 
actively employed in organizing a party to defeat 
annexation, that then labored to crush the confede- 
racy in its incipiency. 

“Those who so sedulously magnify the prospective 
and imaginary benefits of independence, not only ad- 
mit the entire failure of those benefits during our past 
independence, but cannot even explain how we are 
to obtain any additional protection, so necessary to 
secure those benefits in future. But, with the go- 
vernment of the Ameriean Union, our citizens will 
be fully protected in all portions of our widely ex- 
tended territory, and can follow their various pur- 
suits, in confident security, wherever they may choose 
to reside. One of the first measures of that govern- 
ment must be, to make adequate appropriations for 
the improvement and fortification of our harbors on 
the whole coast, from Galveston to Brazos, St. fago, 
and thereby give security to our coasting trade at all 
our ports. Another will doubtless be the creation 
of, at least, two new regiments to be added to the 
army of the United States for the protection of that 
vast extent of additional frontier, which that go- 
vernment will then possess. In all such necessary 
appropriations, and in other measures pertaining to 
our welfare, Texas will be fully and fairly repre- 
sented; nor can there be the slightest doubt but 
that the officers necessary both for the military and 
civil establishment of this country, will be appoint- 
ed from among our own well tried and long experi- 
enced citizens.” 


“The joint resolutions (of congress) which are noW 
presented for your adoption, fellow citizens, ar® 
meeting with violent opposition from those who pro- 
fess to be ‘warm and hearty advocates of annexation.’ 
Be not deceived. Those who would persuade you 
to reject those resolutions know full well, they will 
thereby defeat your annexation to the American 
Union forever! How often have the same party de- 
clared, thatif this measure was not consummated 
by the late congress of the United States, the ‘gol- 
der opportunity’ would be forever lost. How often 
have they told you, that British diplomacy is naw of- 
fering us the most kind, friendly, and liberal, over- 
tures with which our true interest required we should 
close without delay. Have they not often exulting- 
ly predicted, that those resolutions would never pass 
the senate; and now, that they have passed, to their 
ulter consternation and disappointment, they are 
ultering the bitterest denunciations against them, and 
joining the hue and cry of opposition in full and har- 
monious concert with all the foreign agents and op- 
ponents of annexation throughout the country. Fel- 





quered provinces of Rome enjoyed more liberty, 
than has ever been the lot of those who receive | 
their favors from the British crown. Who then | 
can doubt her solicitude and kind sympathy in our | 
behalf, in the prospect of the ‘incalculable sacrifice’ | 
which we are going to make of our separate ex- | 
istence? 


‘‘Annexation will indeed require a subdivision of 
our sovereignty, and that portion embracing our fo- 
reign and external relauions, will alone be conlerred 
upon the United States, under an express enumera- 
tiou of specific powers which cannot be exceeded.— | 
But for this grant of power, we shall receive in re- 
turn, a free and equal representation in congress.— 
ls ita sacrifice to place ourselves upon a footing 
with the powerful states of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, and Ohiv,? The oiganization of the 
United States senate recognises the absolute undivid- 
ed sovereignty of every state, giving ‘Texas as much 
power as those stales having thirty times our popu- 
lation; while in the house of representatives, aud in 
the election of president, our influence will be in 
proportion to our population. There can be no more 
degradation in joining a confederacy of sovereign 
States, than in any other treaty, stipulating recipro- 
cal concessions, duties and privileges. ‘The advan- 
tages and disadvantages are mutual. There can be 
no more degradation on one side than on the other. 
The bargain is for the common interest of both par- 
ties, and this is the very reason why third parties are 
opposing it. ‘The form of our government is the act 
of cur own free will and choice, unless we are over- 
awed and controlled by foreign dictation. If the 
people of ‘Texas choose to delegate their treaty- 
making power to be exercised in conjunction with 
the other sovereign states of the United States sen- 
ute, they thereby vo more impair their sovereignty, 
than by delegating the same power to a senate and 
president of Texas. ‘The concession is made for a 
just and adequate equivalent, and for the purpose 
of more effectually securing the biessings of |i- 
berty and good government. ‘This position is fully 
sustained by every writer, on the science of govern- 
ment and the laws of nations. But why are we now 





‘looking in opposite directions. 
‘friends are your most dangerous enemies. 





forced to answer objections that were long since 


low citizens, ‘beware of the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing.” Those ‘warm and hearty advocates of this 
measure’ are acting with your enemies, in order to 
close with British offers, and disappointment your 
hopes forever. They allemploy the same arguments 
to deceive you; they appeal to the same passions, re- 


‘sort to the same intrigues, and act upon the same 


principles of hostility to the American Union, and 
entire devotion to foreign interests. The journal of 
this city, that has always been the open, the uniform 


‘and consistent opponent of annexation, republishes 


liberally the editorials of the Washington Register, 
as the strongest anti-annexation doctrines, to accom- 
plish its avowed end andaim. The same editorials 
are also republished throughout the United States as 
an evidence that our government is hostile to annex- 
ation. And yet, the Register professes to be the 
‘warm and hearty advocate of annexation.’ It is 
thus, fellow citizens, that your pretended friends are 
furnishing arguments to the enemies of this measure. 
They are travelling the same road, though they are 
Such pretended 
The po- 
pularity of this great measure is well known. Its 
undisguised opponents cannot deceive you. Their 
only hope is to fight under false colors, to betray you 
under the garb of friendship, to alienate your affec- 
tions from the American people, and to seduce you 
into a fatal alliance with European powers. They 
have assailed in detail every measure that has been 
agitated, proposed, or recommended for our reunion. 
‘They opposed giving up our public lands, inasmuch 
as they constituted the only wealth of the country— 
the only object for which we emigrated, for which 
we had endured so many privations and sufferings 
during a protracted revolution. ‘These lands were 
then represented as the brightest gem in the diadem 
of our nationality, and which being wrested from us 
by that infamous Tyler treaty, we should be reduced 
to the miserable vassalage of a Roman province.— 
But since the joint resolutions now proposed, leave 
us in full possession of all our public domain, they, 
therefore, reverse their arguments, and represent 
this country as already ‘eviscerated of its lands,’ not 
having left sufficient to meet our liabilities, and that 
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oar debt must, therefore, be a hopeless anq Der 
incumbrance, paralysing forever all the eam 
this unhappy country. Their objections to th 
sent overtures are of a character totally theo ee 
ble with the compatt of union. They are the “a 
of annexation, upon conditions that would com ae 
ly revolutionize the American confederacy and ri 
trate the constitution of our fathers. They Yd ony 
as a humiliating concession to yield UP our ry 
revenue, our ports and custom houses; although th ~ 
well know that this argument will throw us bact 
upon the old ‘articles of confederation.’ They pe 
not satisfied with annexation upon an equality wit 
the other states; but would wish to go into the Uni 
as an independent nation. Anything short of this i 
resolved into an ‘incalculable sacrifice of our th 
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tional existence.’ They boast of the insignj rain 
of our present independence, but can abun pa of ihe ve 
and glory in being American citizens—citizens of the nh ey 
mightiest republic the world has ever yet beheld _ 7 : of 
They object to the old Missouri compromise jp “ oe bel 


tablishing the limits of slavery. This is very oop, 
sistent, because they are opposed to every compro. 
mise that would admit us into the Union. For the 
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very same reason they would have seceded from th : 

Union when that compromise was adopted. Well yes 
do they know that the small portion of our territory Arkansas ( 
north of the parallel of 365 deg. will never be cult. w, and 










vated by slave labor, and must necessarily be a free 
state, whenever it becomes a state at all. 

‘‘Surely the people of Texas never expected top. 
turn to the United States upon better conditions, 
with other limits than formerly belonged to then— 
Then the constitution conferred the jurisdiction of 
boundary upon the United States. Now, however 
this power is claimed among the reserved preroga. 
tives of our separate nationality. At one time we are 
told that the United States will employ our revenue 
to impoverish and oppress us; at another, that, with 
the control of the boundary question, she will strip 
us of our territory in order to enlarge the dominions 
of Mexico to her own prejudice. All the prominent 
statesmen of America of all parties, have asseried 
the Rio Grande as the old Louisiana line, and our 
government has established the same by Jaw, yet 
such is the exceeding jealousy of those friends of an- 
nexation, such their patriotic devotion to our national 
supremacy, that they are trembling with apprehen- 
sion Jest the United States will violate the limits 
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assigned to us by the Louisiana treaty, trample upon mpathies, 
our own laws establishing the same, and sacrifice the ut, of natio 
best interests of the Union, for the purpose of inflict nd future 
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ing an injury upon us, They have unbounded conf- 





































dence in the friendship of England, but look upon stitutions, | 
the United States as our natural enemy. They ob road questi 
jected to Mr. Tyler’s treaty, because he took our ou Will re-e 
lands and debts together—they now object to the ithe Star 
joint resolution, because it leaves our lands and debts kio Grande, 
together. Mr. Brown’s plan is objectionable, be- reign pote 
cause it prescribes too much, and Mr. Benton's be- Mf you with 
cause it prescribes too littke—the enumeration of en realizer 
terms in the former implies dictation and arrogance tiny of mi 
—by the omission of terms, the latter is vague. inde 

finite, and accomplishes nothing. The former leaves \Galvesto 
us too little discretron—the Jatter too much; and The Richn 









they also object to them both united, for the very 
plain and satisfactory reason, that they are the sworn 
and unalterable enemies of annexation on any terms 
whatever! 


“It is deemed a very hard case by some that we 
should have to pay our own debts; and this hardship 
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will probably be more sensibly felt by those whose views with 
debts were supposed to be liquidated by the act of Dacerue to " 
emigration. This objection to annexation seems 1 ming an al 
suppose that our independence will furnish a pretext itward by th 
for repudiating our Jiabilities upon the grouod of ne- Nales— sho w 
cessity, inasmuch as it is quite impossible to rag le of thing 
ver any other mode of payment. For, during P00 the high 
nine years which we have enjoyed the blessings ¢ tied from 
independence, our lands have steadily depreciatt dould guard 
until a large portion of them will no longer pay ! arth, rapidly 
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Now, according to these data, how Jong 0é- 
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fore these lands will be sufficient to pay 
debt? ‘From the past we can only judge 0 



















ture.’ It has, however, been intimated, that “Sieration: 
British government will generously assame ee en ~ Uittigues 
and take a small lien upon our lands and pub veal tide of he 
venue. We cannot undertake to say to what ex Sof her 
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those European favors may be realized, ae ang eh Moreo: 
dict the consequences that may follow. be consti ¥ ible 0 
trine seems now to be well settled, that the ble to gy 
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sumption of state debts by the general og oy Into ¢ 
Every one of the indebted states is, therefore, Tons ~ and 
upon its own resources to meet its ow? ee ern ~ 
Is not Texas willing to do the same? Her © other borne 
debt is far inferior i amount to that of wt ever Teas 
of the states, while her public domain, ernment Mtns 










attains even the minimum value of the er the debis 
lands of the Union, will more than pay @ 
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: states.* It would not only pay{ the Rio del Norte; will fallwith magic eeffet upon 
of te arn small debt, but leave a large sur-! the excited hopes and attentions of the whole peo- 


our com the future internal improvements of our 


Can any reasonable doubt be entertained 
zation will give a rapid appreciation to our 
io elope our resources, and augment our re- 
ae vithout this measure, our debt must conti 

Venn perpetual incumbrance and incubus upon our 
wwe oP peunless repudiated, or- paid by foreign in- 
prosper! “ imposing obligations ten fold more re- 

\sive to the feelings of freemen than the debt it- 
pu 


vel. aking of our probable means for an 
-— (NGiment of all our obligations, according 
he strictest rinciples of good faith, (which must 
we desire of every good citizen,) it may be pro- 
sone suggest the necessity which the government 
. United States must soon be under of purchas. 
3 ‘+ rtion of our territory for the settlement of 
mgt 6 of Indians on our northern frontier. Upon 
“ es of Texas will be seen an extent of territory 
De aetyelween our boundary line of 100 degrees of 
. ” longitude, connecting the Red and Arkansas 
a on the east, and the Rio Grande on the west, 
1 having the Arkansas river on the north, and the 
ith degree of latitude on the south. On the west 
of this territory, and between it and the state of 
Arkansas on the east, are settled the Creek, Choc- 
yw, and Cherokee tribes of Indians, whither they 
ave been removed by the government of the United 

: _ As the stream of emigration progresses 
estward, these Indians will be forced before it; so 
nat the United States, in pursuance of their settled 
wlicy, Must soon be compelled to purchase the 
ve described territory for their occupancy, or else 
low tteir own citizens to be harrassed with Indian 
ificulies, both on the east and west of their present 





mation. These tribes are now occupying some of 
he choicest lands of the country, and a large por-| 
in of them are restless and discontented in their | 
mesent vicinity to the whites. The exchange, there- | 
ore, must be mutually acceptable to both races. It) 
ay be reasonably presumed from these facts, that | 
he United States will be glad to effect the above | 
urchase, even at the cost of twice the amount of 
ur national debt. 
“Fellow citizens, in this address, we have appeal- 
{to your judgment, and your understanding. We) 
hve endeavored to show, that this great measure, | 
bich engages all your affections, and your warmest 
mpathies, is founded upon the solid basis of inter- 
tt, of national and individual happiness, of present 
ni future prosperity, and that it 1s the only sure 
arantee of your liberties and the perpetuity of your 
stitutions, for yourselves and your posterity. The 
noad question is now fairly presented to you, wether 
ou will re-enter the Union of your fathers, and un- 
ithe Star-Spangled Banner upon the banks of the 
hio Grande, or take the chances of an alliance with 
reign potentates, whose ministers are now tempt- 
you with a renewal of promises that have never 
ei realized.—U pon your decision will depend the 
sliny of millions yet unborn.” 
(SIGNED BY THE COMMITTEE.) 
“Galveston, March 28, 1845.” 
The Richmond Enquirer, on inserting the above, 
is: “This address is an able, argumentative, elo- 
Nett, and thrilling appeal to the people of Texas, 
tually invoking them to ratify at once a measure, 
nih Will admit to the rich blessings of the Ame- 
#0) Union, and at the same time nip in the bud the 
Nidious and fata! intrigues of Great Britain. It 
News with a masterly hand the imagined benefits 
accrue to Texas by her remaining independent and 
“ming an alliance with foreign powers, as brought 
ward by the real enemies of annexation to the U. 
wlts—shows up the deleterious effect of such a 
le of things upon the best interests of Texas, and 
ho the high character which her citizens have in- 
led from the United States, and which they 
“uid guard with a vestal watchfulness. It sets 
"}tapidly and powerfully, the incalculable bles- 
Which an admission into the American Union 
confer upon the ‘Lone Star”—and appeals to 
highest, and proudest, and noblest, and wisest 
4 ations, to induce Texas to spurn from her 
) ie of European nations, and to stand by 
besch her deeply attached {friends in the Union, 
¥ her bone and flesh of her flesh.” This able 
ni ma proves that there are men in Tex- 
¥ ible : of conceiving the highest achievements, 
“a Sustain them by the pen and the tongue. 
itis sees that, in annexing Texas, we shall 
blents "0 Our bosom men of the first genius, whose 
Aners! Powers fit them for the high offices of 
Metican State a 4 
Mill be b smen. Such a solemn invocation 
the Upon every breeze, from the Sabine to 


*T 
dal deb of all the states is more than two hun- 








ple, and will rouse up an American spirit, which 
nothing can arrest. The battle-cry will go forth, of 
‘The American Union in preference to British bri- 
bery and enslaving policy.”» The cherished memo 

ry of our great heroes and statesmen will call up 
the tenderest associations—the rapid progress of 
American institutions towards the highest human 
destiny will be a beacon to light up the hearts of our 
Texan brethren, and to urge them enthusiastically 
to accept a measure to us so important, and to them 
so fraught with incalculable benefits. We, there- 
fore, look to this address to work wonders; nay, to 
ensure the admission of Texas into our Union. But 
will all then be accomplished? Far from it. The 
violent. whigs of the north, and many rabid whigs 
amongst us, have threatened to repeal the joint reso- 
lution, and to defeat annexation. It, therefore, be- 
comes the imperative duty of the people of Virginia 
to see that the friends of Texas are returned to con- 
gress, and to the state legislature, so as to ensure the 
accomplishment of the measure. A few days will 
decide whether the influence of Virginia will be 
thrown into the anti-Texas scale. If our friends do 
their duty, we have nothing to fear. Many whigs 
would move heaven and earth to destroy annexation, 
and to violate the national faith, already pledged.— 
Let the republicans come forth prepared to rebuke 
their unpatriotic, factious spirit.” 


From the Galveston News, March 29. 


Gov. Yell, member of congress from Arkansas ar- 
rived in this city yesterday, on board the Marmoro, 
direct from the city of Washington. By the above 
arrival also, Maj. Donelson has returned, bringing 
important despatches from the government of the 
United States. He chartered the steamer Spartan, 
and left immediately for Houston, where he no doubt, 
arrived Jast night. From that place he proceeds im- 
mediately by stage to Washington, and will doubtless 
have the very interesting company of Mr. Saligny, 
and Capt. Elliott, inasmuch as these latter gentle- 
men have been detained (very unfortunately, it is 
said,) in Houston waiting three days for the stage 
conveyance. They will all reach Washington to night, 
and, we hope, in perfect safety, and with all their 
despatches ready prepared for diplomatic operations. 
Well ‘‘the longest pole knocks down the persimons.” 
Wonder if Texas will be sold to the highest bidder? 

“The plot is thickening.” Every succeeding day, 
nay, every hour seems pregnant with the fate of this 
country. The theatre of the great drama is now 
changed, from the United States to Texas. All the 
exertions of the foreign agents, with all their threats 
of war, together with their joint co-operation with 
the abolitionists of the north, and the party politi. 
cians of the whole country, have proved entirely un- 
availing, in that country, to counteract the irresisti- 
ble popular feeling of the nation, and defeat our re- 
union to the parent country. The last and desperate 
struggle is now to be made upon our own soil. Now 
comes the eleventh-hour offer of our recognition.— 
Now comes the often reiterated promise of European 
friendship. Now again our government is to be plied 
with English gold, and power, and influence, and 
with all the riches of her commerce. ‘The ministers 
of France, of Britain, and of the United States, are 
now in conclave engaged ina great diplomatic strug- 
gle, and exerting, no doubt, all the resources of their 
ingenuity, artifice, and intrigue, to operate upon our 
president and obtain advantages over each other. In 
this great contest, the minister of the United States 
has to battle against the united power and influence 
of England and France—governments that have al- 
ways heretofore been irreconcilable enemies, but are 
now united, with the most cordial understanding, in 
opposition to slavery, annexation, and the spread of 
republicanism. Upon the issue of this great strife 
for an ascendancy on this continent, the people of 
Texas are now looking with the deepest interest— 
with almost a painful anxiety. Atno period of our 
past history, not even accepting the momentous in- 
terests cCepending upon the battle of San Jacinto, 
have our citizens been moved by a more overpower- 
ing sensation. Action gives relief to a state of men- 
tal suspense. Could the people of Texas rise in their 
majesty and power, as when they expelled the Mex- 
ican dictator, they would soon convince the world 
that they did not throw off domestic vassalage, in 
order to be dictated to and controlled by foreiga in- 
fluence. 

All information from the country proclaims the 
utmost harmony and unanimity among our citizens 
upon the joint resolutions. And though they do not 
contain ali that, in strict justice, we might demand, 
yet there is nothing embodied in them incompatible 
with our honor, and nothing omitted which will not 
be supplied in accordance with those great princi- 
ples of justice and compromise upon which the Ame- 





rican Union was founded. Our citizens are not dis- 
posed to make captious exceptions, or cavil about 
unimportant details, when their liberties are at stake. 
Bound to the American people by every principle of 
religion, of government, and education; by the ties 
of blood, a common origin and destiny, and by the 
sympathy and aid which have been so liberally ex- 
tended to us, during all our past and perilous career, 
it would now be a violence to the dictates of grati- 
tude, and the laws of nature, to distrust their since- 
rity and friendship. We, therefore, rejoce to learn 
that all our citizens who have ever been in favor of 
annexation upon terms compatible with the Ameri- 
can constitution, are now in favor of the joint reso- 
lutions. It is also a matter of congratulation, that 
we have information from various sources entitled to 
the utmost credit, that *‘President Jones will give 
this great measure his cordial support.” It is a 
measure that will long embalm his name in the mo- 
mory of our people. 

The resolutions passed at the mass meeting of San 
Philippe, indicate quite as much unanimity on the 
subject of annexation as existed at the time the po- 
pular vote was taken on the adoption of our consti- 
tution. We publish those proceeuings to-day, and 
would refer our readers particularly to the resolu- 
tion, expressive of the confidence of the people in 
the government of the United States. They certain- 
lyappear quite willing to accept the guaranties of 
that constitution, which satisfied their ancestors, 
without imposing any new conditions. 


“Annexation in Houston. We have information, 
that the news of annexation was received in Hous- 
ton with much public demonstration of rejoicing. — 
I!luminations and bonfires were exhibited throughout 
the city. Our informant states, that the feelings of 
exultation and joy appeared to be quite universal. 

There are floating conjectures, and vague surmis- 
es in regard to the real objects of the British vessel 
of war, which is said tobe now anchored off out- 
side our bar. Not being in the confidence of those 
functionaries, who, no doubt, have very important 


| duties to perform, with trusts committed to them re- 


quiring the ulmost secrecy and discretion, we can 
only say that this vessel is reported to have come 
directly from Jamaica, bearing important despatch- 
es toour government, which she received from a 
British steamer at that island. The English and 
French ministers have already left for Washington 
on the Brazos; and it is exultingly stated, that Eng- 
land has at last obtained our recognition by Mexico, 
and that annexation must and will now be defeated 
in Texas, since it has succeeded in the United States, 
contrary toall the predictions of foreign agents here, 
and in spite of all the efforts made to prevent it.— 
It is positively asserted by those who profess to un- 
derstand the full plan of operations, that annexation 
can never take place; and that measures are now in 
operation to counteract the public opinion, and de- 
feat the acknowledged wishes of the people of Tex- 
as. Wecan only say that those who undertake to 
resist the strong democratic feeling of this country, 
should ‘take care how they stand, lest they fall.”— 
The offer of our recognition, through the agency of 
foreign mediation, at this time, can only be looked 
upon as a bribe to defeat annexation. Whether such 
an offer is now made, or not, we do not pretend to 
know. But one thing we do know, that the people 
of Texas have sense enough to appreciate fully fa- 
vors ihat have been entirely withheld while they 
were needed, and are now only offered as the last 
alternative to defeat the progress of republicanism 
and make us instrumental in carrying out a foreign 
policy upon this continent. 
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SPEECH OF MR. ASHLEY, 
OF ARKANSAS, 


On the resolution for the Annexation of Texas. 





IN SENATE, FEBRUARY 22, 1845. 

The senate having resumed the consideration of 
the joint resolution from the house of representa- 
tives for the annexation of the republic of Texas—~ 

Mr. Asuter said that he rose to address the senate 
under great embarrassment, arising in part from the 
position in which he had been placed by the able ar- 
guments to which the senate had just been listening, 
and in part from personal indisposition, which, under 
any other circumstances, would have prevented not 
Oniy an attempt to address the body, but even his at- 
tendance in his seat; yet, situated as he knew himself 
to be in relation to this important measure, he should 
hold himself recreant to the duty which he owed to 
his own noble state—a state which, unsolicited by him 
had conferred upon him the distinguished position 
with which he was honored on that foor—if he could 








suffer the present question to pass by without receiyv- 
ing from bim more than a silent yote. 
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The whole subject was to him in a great | To show the grounds of his opinion, thus boldly 
new; for, owing to a multiplicity of engagements at expressed, he would not detain the senate with a re- 
home, he had enjoyed no further opportunity of ac- ‘ference to the whole of the overwhelming evidence 
quainting himself with its nature and bearing than he | establishing the true boundaries of Louisiana as ac- 
had enjoyed since the debate commenced. He must ‘quired by the treaty of 1803; but would barely refer 
say, however, that it was most surprising to him that it to an abstract of a small portion of that evidence, 
should excite the opposition which it had met with | which he now held in his hand, but which he deemed 
in this chamber. ‘This might be owing, perhaps, to jentirely sufficient of itself to place the question of 
a want of further information as to the true grounds |the western boundary of Louisiana beyond further 
of the measure; but, in the mean while, he must be | dispute or cavil. 

governed by his own convictions of duty in regard| Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. Bowdoin, 11th 
toit, July, 1806, Jeff. Cor. p. 59, says: 

And, in the first place, he must notice the mode of} ‘With respect to our western boundary, your in- 
construction which had here been applied to the lan- | structions will be your guide. I will only add, as a 
guage and opinions of the fathers of the government | comment to them, that we are attached to the retain- 
in relation to the true intent and meaning of the con- | ing the Bay of St. Bernard, because it was the first 
stitution. This work had been construed by rules | establishment of the unfortunate La Salle, was the 
which he (Mr. A.) bad never heard applied to an | cradle of Louisiana, and more incontestably covered 
ordinary statute in our courts of law, and yet he | and conveyed to us by France under that name than 
knew of no reason why a different mode of interpre-| any other spot in the country.” 
tation should be applied to the constitution from that [St. Bernard’s bay, in the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
which was pursued in construing any other legal in- | coast of Texas. Ion. 96, 50 W.; lat. 28, 30 N.— 
strument. He would ask gentlemen :f such an idea| Worcester’s Gazetteer, ed. 1823.] 
had ever been heard of before, as that we must as-| J,ouisiana was ceded by France to Spain in 1761, 
certain what were the secret motives which govern- | and was retroceded by Spain to France in 1800, and 
ed a minority of the convention which had pass-| occupied by France. By the treaty of Paris of the’ 
ed on the draught of the constitution? This con- | 30th April, 1803, it was ceded by France to the U. 
vention of memorable and immortal men constituted | States, and the possession delivered by the French 
a body larger than here assembled, of whose opi- | authorities in 1804. 





nions the senate had heard nothing save in relation Mr. Madison, expressing his own views, and those 
to Mr. Madison, Mr. Gouverneur Morris, and two or |of Mr. Jefferson, in a letter of the 31st March, 1804, 
three others. How had the question been argued?— | says that Louisiana ‘extended westwardly to Rio | 
Had there been an analysis of the opinions and pur-| Bravo, otherwise called Rio Bravo del Norte. Or-| 
poses of the entire body? No. Gentlemen had en-|ders were accordingly obtained from the Spanish au- |, 
deavored to show what were the prevalent motives | thorities for the delivery of all the posts on the west | 
of two or three individual members, disregarding | side of the Mississippi.’’ And in a letter of the 31st | 
those of all the rest. Who ever heard of the appli- January, 1804, Mr. Madison states that M. Laussat, | 


cation of such arule in interpreting any public instru: | the commissioner by whom the French government | 


ment? Apply it to the construction of any of the! delivered the possession of Louisana to us, announced | 
laws of congress, and what would be the result?— 


, “the Del Norte asits true boundary.” Ina letter of | 
Take for example, the post office law, which had! the 8th July, 1804, Mr. Madison declares the oppo- | 
passed the senate by a large majority of votes. 


Six | sition of Mr. Jefferson to the ‘‘relinquishmeat of any | 
senators only had spoken on that bill. Would it not 


be strange, passing strange, if the supreme court, 
when the Jaw was brought before them for adjudica- 
tion, should go into a labored inquiry as to the pro. 
bable motives and known opinions of the few gen- 
tlemen who had spoken on the bill, utterly disregard- 
ing those of the residue of the senate? He spoke it 
with all due respect, yet he could not but say that it 
did appear to him the strangest course ever resorted 
to by sensible men, when interpreting a great organ | none could question ‘our title to Texas,” and con- | 
ic law, to go out of the record and institute an in-|curs with Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison in the Opi- | 
quiry into the probable reasons and motives of aj|nion “that our title to the Del Norte was as clear as | 
very smal! minority of those who had made the law. | to the island of New Orleans.” | 
At all events, it was a principle of interpretation to| Mr. John Quincy Adams, in a letter to Don Onis of 
which, in forming his own judgment, he could never | the 12 March, 1818, says: | 
agree. He freely conceded to gentlemen that they} ‘The claim of France always did extend west-| 
might, with great propriety, go into the contempo-| ward to the Rio Bravo.” * * * ‘She always| 
rancous history of the times, when the constitution | claimed the territory which you call Texas, as being | 
was framed, to ascertain what was the situation of | within the limits and forming a part of Louisiana.” | 
the country; and hence draw conjectures as tq the} And he further says: 
intent of the convention asa body. He held it'le-| ‘Well might Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe write 
gitimate to inquire into the motives of the conven- | to M. Cevailos, in 1805, that the claim of the United 
tion as a whole, as shedding light upon the meaning | States to the boundary of the Rio Bravo was as clear 
of that to which they had given their sanction; but he | as their right to the island of New Orleans.” 
never would consent to confining the inquiry to the} And in his letter of the 3lst of October, 1818, he 
views and purposes known to have been entertained | says: 
by three or four members only. “Our title to Texas is established beyond the pow- 
Besides, under what circumstances was a rule s0| ey of further controversy.”? 
rigid and so narrow to be resorted to? Wasit to ex-) Mr, Adams, in his letter of instructions to Mr. 
plain a doubtful power? No: it was rather to raise a George Graham of June 2, 1818, says: 
doubt respecting a power clearly granted, and thus} wpe president wishes you to proceed with all 
to destroy the natural and obvious meaning of a plain | eonvenient speed to that place, (Galveston,) unless, | 
article of the Constitution. Was not this true? Had | a. jg not improbable, you should, in the progress of | 
not the argument of the gentleman from Virginia the journey, learn that they have abandoned or been | 
(Mr. Rives) aud the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. | driven from it. Should they have removed to Mata- 
Morehead) that very object in view and no other?— gorda, or any other place north of the Rio Bravo, 
It he had understood them, both those honorable | sng within the territory claimed by the U. States, 
senators had labored to show, trom the motives of you will repair thither, withoul, however, exposing 
certain members of the convention, that we could yourself to be captured by any Spanish military 
not take the words of a particular clause in the con- force. When arrived, you will, in a suitable man- 
stitution in their plain and obvious sense. If their ner, make known to the chief or leader of the ex- 
rule of interpretation was correct, all he could say pedition your authority from the government of the 
to it was, thal It was very ditferent from any rule he | United States, and express the surprise with which 
had ever seen adopted in the courts of justice. the president has seen possession thus taken, without 
Mr. A. went on to say that gentlemen, in his hum- | authority from the United States, of a place within 
ble opinion, were not arguing on legitimate grounds. | their territorial limits, and upou which no lawful 
He claimed that ‘Texas was ours now, and required | settlement can be made without their sanction. You 
po other or further act tu entitle her to all the rights | will call upon him explicitly to avow under what 
aud privileges of one of the free and sovereign states | national authority they profess to act; and take care 
of this Union, than such consent of congress as was/|that due warning be given to the whole body that 
given to the admission of the slates of Louisiana, | the place is within the United States, who will suf- 
Missouri, or Arkansas. Nay, further: Texas, in his | fer no permanent settlement to be made there, under 
opiniow, was entitled, @f right, to demand admission | any authority other than their own.” 
under the solemn guaranties of the treaty of lsu3 Mer. Clay, in his speech on the Spanish treaty, 
between the United States and the French republic; | April 3d, 1820, (Mallory, vol. 1, pp. 400 and 401,) 
aud, if refused admission by the United States, it | said: ‘ 
would bea gross and flagrant violation of the faithof} ‘The title to the Perdido on the one side, and to 
the nation. the Rio del Norte on the other, rested on the same 





territory whatever eastward of the Bravo.” | 

Mr. Monroe, in a letter of the 8th November, | 
1803, encloses documents which, he says, ‘‘prove incan- | 
testably”’ that the boundary of Louisiana is ‘‘the Rio | 
Bravo to the west;” and Mr. Pinckney unites with Mr. | 
Monroe ina similar declaration; and on the 20th) 
April, 1805, in a letter to Mr. Madison, they assert | 
our title to be unquestionable. Mr. Monroe, in| 


his letters of January 19 and June 10, 1816, says that | 

















principle—the priority cf discovery, andor, 
tion by France; the principle observed amo, p.?* 
pean nations having contiguous settlement, Far 
that the unoccupied space between them sh, Fn. 
equally divided.” “In 1685, he (La Salle) = r be 
establishment on the Bay of St. Bernard, doy hy 
Colorado, emptving into it. The nearest nt the 
settlement was Panuco; and the Rio del Norte Pai 
the midway line, became the common houn a out 

Mr. Clay also, in this letter of the 17th A. 
1844, published in the National Intelligencer pril, 

“The United States acquired a title to Texrs Says; 
tending, as I believe, to the Rio del Norte wp 
treaty of Louisiana. They ceded and relinguane 
that title to Spain by the treaty of 1819, by my 
the Sabine was substituted for the Rio de] Nort ich 
our western boundary.” i, 


But he would not enlarge or add to the smal} or 
tion of existing evidence that-he had referred ty I 
could readily be shown by the concurrent authorit 
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of every prominent public man in the country} reed of U 
the public ministers of the United States, Francs » the clat 
and Spain, and by the whole history of the times pil to find 
that the true boundaries of Louisiana extended ;, fame {realy 
the Rio del Norte. (or the Rio Bravo, as it is some, ould dar 
times called,) and that therefore, by the treaty of {up or a 
1803, we did acquire all of Texas, including Jang, avish doc 
and inhabitants. But it m 
Assuming, then, that position to be true, he woy)j de Texas 
emphathically inquire haw we had or could law(yj ne 
and constitutionally part with the territory of Tis ill milital 
and its inhabitants. He denied that we had or eqyig Mr. A. 8 
constitutionally cede the Texan territory and inh). mirely sat 
‘bitants at all. Mr. A. went for the doctrine, basoll aga 
strict construction of the constitution of the Unite out ire 
States, He had been educated to believe that the this gros 
sacred observance of that principle in the interpre iginal out 
tation of the constitution was the only effeciu| Bil, sup) 
means of keeping a government of delegated power od that the 
within the just limits assigned to it. He was fo debe 









applying the principle in all cases, cut where dammme™liluted 





































might, and to leed to what consequence it would: if de it? W 
its application was found to result in great public inqammp” Spain t 
convenience, then, he said, amend the constitutiojmmmme)¢ction to 
but, until then, stick to the constitution as it stool, of at all. 
He was willing to extend the application of its pow im the ge 
ers as liberally as he could, consistently with whlfimme® '0 have 
he believed to be the true intent and meaning of theme!) and 
instrument. ve decla 
The constitution conferred on congress the powe nice 


of admitting new states into the Union, and tha 
power must be executed in one of two or three way 
If it was necessary, in order to admit a new stale, 
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that we must first acquire the territory out of whic an 
it was formed, then congress had the power tcé to ims 
| that. The constitution expressly granted the port ies een 
to admit new states, and the other power follows wrped by 
asa necessary incident. Had congress a right MMBouid be at 
dispose of territory when acquired? The only claus lgorernme 
‘of the constitution under which such a power col reign, and 
be obtained was that in the 3d section of the 4that v have the 
ticle, which was in these words: _ 
“The congress shall have power to dispose of att Th 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting ote u 
territory or other property belonging to the United i exas 
States.” “ty ree 
What was the extent of the authority here cm inst Pa 
ferred? [t was only to dispose of the territory a ited. 
to m»ke needful rules and regulations in regard tol tr lo Spain 
but would any senator claim that this clause se ligation of 
congress authority to part with a single citizen \ Were not | 
we had acquired? Notone. When the constitull er Withou 
spoke about disposing of territory and other in Wet could 1 
perty, its meaning was confined to lands, and . Med to the 
ing but lands. But what had we acquired YY » Ingress did. 
treaty of 1803? Lands only? No: we acquire re emiment y 
ple also. We acquired the inhabitants of Lou’ Our obliga 
in which Texas was then included, and we gual 


lid be set fi 
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mt) Of free 
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° ° . ipt 
tied to those people the right of being admittet 
the Union as citizens as soon as it should be i 
cable, according to the provisions of the c 















































tion. The people once ours, continued to ae M in her hg 
unless gentlemen ment to contend that me an Me a cong}: 
independent, might be sold like sheep !9 es bess Claimed tg 
bles, and conveyed from owner to owner M ten 1803, Cor 
of the field. It could not successfully be co peop the stipulat 
that this government might ever part en a jut "eht, and | 
ove, whom it once had a right to exten "1 Called g 
diction. of Ie eHaVe Of 

Mr. A. cared not how many treaties or acs 0 did not 
gislation might be exhibited to the posing at ; NOt as a 
were all utterly vain, because there wa act eit ry 


en 
want of power to make such treaties, a recel¥l 

















laws. Though it might be said thal, r 3 soled owl Wer 
Texas, we were resuming that which, y Ww What tre 
act, we had disposed of to another, the od powe lane, t8 8 
obvious; ours was a government of et their Jia (ered | 
The constitution prescribed the oo “sell wit! wt. Rive 
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rescribed limits, its acts were valid; but the 
ir P 1 went beyond them, its acts were, ipso facto, 
2 el: Even could it be shown that every 
pull re the government had concurred in the act, 
! n insisted it was null, because neither of those 
ren individually, nor the whole of them col- 
prance ly, had any power at all but that which the 
aa me fe gave to them; and he demed utterly that 
om any where such a power as this. He there- 
ge insisted that, according to the treaty of 1803, 
li belonged to us; it was an acquisition, and no. 
ow could do away with it. Gentlemen must show 
ei authority from the constitution, and not talk to 
im of trealies and acts of congress. If they could 
»ow DO constitutional authority, their acts were all 
uthorized and null; and, unless senators should 
ravely argue that men, freemen, made so by the 
jlemn guaranties of a treaty, could be sold and dis- 
ed of under the description of ‘‘other property” 
the clause of the constitution quoted, they would 
»i| {o find warrant or authority for the cession by 
, treaty Of 1819; and he presumed no senator 
ould dare, in the face of republican America, to 
{up or advance such a preposterous, absurd, and 
avish doctrine. 
But it may be said that if we had no authority to 
de Texas to a foreign government, our long acqui 
sence and frequent recognition of that republic 
il] militate against the position assumed. 
Mr. A. said the answer to this, to his mind, was 
ntirely satisfactory; the cession was an act of moral 
aon against the principles of the constitution and 
qur {tee institutions; and any and all recognitions 
hisgross Wrong was but an aggravation of the 
iginal outrage. 
Bul, supposing that in all this he was mistaken, 
ud that the treaty of 1819, by which we had ceded 
is territory away, was of valid authority and 
pistituted the law of the land. To whom did we 
ei? Was it to Mexico? No, it was to Spain.— | 
pid Spain now set up any claim to it, or make any 





bjection to our annexing it to the United States?— 
jotatall. The only objection to this proceeded | 
om the government of Mexico. And how came| 
ie to have any claim to it? By-her rebellion against | 
nin; and prior to the success of the rebellion, | 
exas declared herself free and independent, and, | 
Nthe constitution of 1824, was admitted into the 
iifederacy of Mexican states as one of her sister 
publics. Whereon, then Mexico, after the de- 
ction of the whole of her republican institutions 


} usurpation and military violence, could base a} do the thing more speedily, and with more secrecy. 


im to Texas, was wholly beyond his republican 
astoimagine. Texas stands as one of our own 
les would, if our general government had been 
urped by a despot. The citizens of each state 
ould be absolved from all allegiance to the gene- 
government, and each would remain a free, so- 
eign, and independent state. Mexico has, and 
ave, therefore, no possible claim to their alle- 
This was the view taken of the matter by the peo- 
rof Texas themselves. In 1819 they held a con- 
ition at Nacogdoches, in which they passed reso- 
lions remonstrating and indignantly protesting 
fist the act of this government, by which it was 
ied, without their assent, to transfer them 
: Spain. But how are we to get rid of the 
“sition of the treaty of 1803? He admitted that 
were not bound to admit new states by the treaty 
me without the assent of congress, for the treaty 
‘could not bind congress in an act which be- 
Nei to the jurisdiction of congress alone. But 
4 did, by its action, ratify that treaty, and the 
“ ment was bound by it. How could we get rid 

| ' obligation? It was impossible. We never 
toys free from that obligation. There were 
hin * ne which bound men against the 
. Pr When the state of Arkansas 
a inh is Union, she came here with no peti- 
oo hand for leave to hold a convention, and 
chimed ution to be submitted to congress. No 
" to come into the Union under the treaty 
the st nr shag recognised her right according 
right te amery of that treaty; and she came in as 
ay called hot by favor. The people of that ter- 
Beare 7 8 convention themselves, without ask- 
Of any body; they demanded admission, 


y di 
ond hot pray for it, and congress received 


ed or denied. That a treaty was a compact, all ad- 
mitted; but what sort of a compact was it? He would 
refer gentlemen on this subject to a definition whioh 
he considered as the best he had ever met with. It 
was in the following words: 

‘‘A treaty is an agreement, league, or contract he- 
tween two or more nations or sovereigns, formally 
signed by commissioners properly authorised, and 
solemnly ratified by the several sovereign, or the su- 
preme power of each state.” 

The very terms of the definition showed that it 
was a contract made through the agency of commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. A. was here asked from what work the defini- 
tion was derived, and he anwered from the diction- 
ary; and if it was tested, it would be found to be a 
true and justdefinition. It was in accordance with 
the whole argument of the senator from Virginia.— 
{t was a contract: that none would dispute; but it, 
was a contract made by commissioners or ambassa-| 
dors. The name was immaterial, if they were pub- | 
lic agents appointed for that purpose. These persons 
acted in Jieu of the government, just a3 an attorney 
in fact acted in lieu of his principal. 

There was one other position taken by the honor- 
able senator, which Mr. A. could not understand.— 
He seemed to suppose that there was in the consti- 
tution an express grant of power to the treaty-mak- 
ing branch of the government; but Mr. A. could not 
find any such grant in that instrument. The treaty- 
making power had been justly represented as ancil- 
lary in its character; it was a handmaid to the other | 
powers; it was a maid of all work, to be employed | 
as an instrument wherever its agency was requisite | 
to carry out the granted powers of the constitution. | 
If there was any grant expressly made to this power, | 
it was so recondite, and so much a matter of hair-| 
breadth distinction, that a man of plain common) 
sense could not discover it. He must confess that | 
these fine metaphysical distinctions were wholly un- | 
satisfactory to his mind. It had very truly been | 
said that, in constructing a remedial statute, one of 
the first things to be done was to look back and in- 
quire into the evil that was to be remedied. How 
did this principle apply to the treaty power in the 
constitution? What was the old law? According to | 
the articles of confederation, the power of making 
treaties was reposed in the legislature; and what 
was the evil of that arrangement? The evil lay in | 











equal! We ask Texan people to become our vassals, 
our abject slaves; to relinquish their government, to 
strip themselves of all their property, and then de- 
pend on our magnanimity to restore them their free- 
dom. The very proposal to treat with a free repub- 
lic on terms like these would itself be an insult; and 
if a public minister came bearing terms like these in 
his hands, he would direct him forthwith to leave 
the country. 

Were he the functionary of the Texan government 
when an American minister was proceeding there 
with such a proposition, he should see, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Webster, that his feet should not rest 
upon the soil. All sovereigns are equal; and Texas, 
with her 150.000 inhabitants, 1s equal to our own 
glorious republic with her millions. What would 
the people of the United States say to their repre- 
sentatives in congress if they should consent that our 
government and people should surrender their sove- 
reignty and reduce themselves to the conditions of 
seris, and trust to the generosity of another govern- 
ment to raise them up again, and incorporate them 
into their government? If a Texan minister should 
come to Washington with official powers to treat 
with this government, and should then produce such 
a proposition as that: ‘just consent to reduce your- 
selves to servitude, aba ndon your government, your 
forts and arsenals and dock yards, and all the nation- 
al property you possess, and then we will take you 
by the hand and emancipate you,” what would be 


the consequence to an administration which should 


submit to an insult like this? And it would be quite 
as strange if the Texan government could ever con- 
sent to receive a minister from us who should pre- 
sume fo offer a treaty on the basis of so degrading a 
proposal. 

Mr. A. said he did not think this was a wrong or 
unfair view of the subject; and, viewing it in that 
light himself, he never could consent, by a vote of 
his, to offer to a neighboring free republic so great an 
indignity. 

Gentlemen must recollect that this government 
has acknowledged the republic of Texas, ‘‘as a free, 
sovereign, and independent nation;” and that she is 
in all respects, by that act, so far as this govern- 
ment is concerned, acknowledged to be sovereizn 
and equal with our own “glorious empire republic.’’ 
And if we treat with her, it must be as an equal and 
on equal terms; and we cannot, without offering a 


the want of secrecy and the want of despatch; and | gross insult to her, propose terms that we would in- 


the remedy was to appoint other agents, who could 


But was this any special grant of power to those 
agents? Above all, was it an exclusive grant of pow- 
er? Certainly not. The old common law maxim 
would have come into play, qui facit per alium facit 
per se—if the congress could do this thing by their 
agents, they could do it themselves. He held that 
the legislative gower was competent to the perform- 
ance of all acts which could be done by the treaty 
power. In this perhaps, Mr. A. might be mistaken. 
He never had claimed to be a statesman. He was 
a lawyer and a backwoodsman; and having, in the 
latter capacity, as many sorts of business on his hands 





as Caleb Quotem, he could not, of course, be a very 
good lawyer. He held the treaty power to be an | 
instrument—a very fit and convenient instrument, 
but still only an instrument—for executing and 
carrying into effect the granted powers of the con- 
stitution. 


But there was another view which had been taken 
by the honorable senator, which appeared to Mr. A. 
a very strange one. ‘The senator claimed that the 
only mode by which territory could be acquired was 
through the agency of the treaty making power.— 
The learned geutleman (Mr. Huntington) who had 
addressed the senate before him, (and at whose feet 
he had sat long since to learn the elementary princi- 
ples of his profession,) held this doctrine, and con- 
tended that all the precedents went to prove that it 
was so. With all the just respect which Mr. A. en- 
tertained towards this, his former instructor, he must 
still be permitted to say that it appeared very strange 
to him that congress could do circuitously that which 
it could not do directly. Even on the gentleman’s 
own showing, it was congress only that could do 
it at last. Congress alone could acquire territory.— 
Congress alone could receive a new state. And 
why was it obliged to adopt this circuitous mode of 


dignantly spurn if presented by her tous. If, then, 
the treaty making power is the only authority under 
which we can act, we must acquire Texas precisely 
as we did the same country by the ireaty of 1803, 
and hope she will trust that we will perform our 
treaty obligations with better faith than heretofore, 
and that congress will do what they failed to do 
when that country belonged to us before—aid mit them 
into our Union upon the same footing with the origi- 
nal states. This is asking too much, even if she had 
been a colony of Spain at this time, aud much more 
as an independent republic. 


Gentlemen urged on the friends of this resolution 
that there was no precedent fur such a transaction. 
Certainly not. There could be none in the nature of 
things. Congress never claimed the exercise of this 
power before. When we did acquire territory, we 
obtained it with the population which inhabited it; 
but they were not free citizens; they were vassals: 
we purchased their lands from their masters, with- 
out any act or consent of theirs, just as provinces 
were bartered and transferred from monarch to mon- 
arch in Europe, like so many flucks and herds. We 
could not treat with them as equals, for they were 
not our equals. Before they could become so, it was 
necessary to train them to the enjoyment of freedom, 
and fit them, by degrees, for the exercise of the 
rights and duties of citizens of the state. We then 
purchased them as colonists; but they were now 
on a different footing; they were now freemen, 
and not vassals; they were free, independent 
men, and we could now treat on equal terms.— 
But how? The question was answered oy the very 
words of the constitution: **new states may be admit- 
ted by the congress into the Union.’’ It could be dune 
in one way alone, viz: by a resort to the legislative 
power. Mr. A. repelled the idea of first reducing them 
to vassalage. 

But it was said that this was a compact—a com- 


My an act of grace and favor, but accord- 
) “ tight under che treaty of 1803; and con- 
tb they wore than that which in justice and good 


na 
i tet ~ _— to do by virtue of the guaran- 


t 
) aha a treaty? The question had been asked 


(Me. Re by the honorable senator from Virgi- 
al delight, to whom Mr. A. had listened with 
Pied by a had been much instructed as well 


tn. ’@ fine discourse of that honorable 
Proving. bh 


operation. 

Mr. A. could not say what might be the intentions 
of the Texan minister; but, if he were president of 
Texas, and an American minister came there with 
propositions to treat about liberty for Texas to join 
the United States, on adopting a republican form of 
government, he would compel him to leave the coun- 
try as soon as possible. Why, what would be the 
amount of the proposition, as addressed to a free 
and independent nation? It involved indignity on its 
very face; and yet we claimed to {reat Texas as an 


pact with a foreign state. Admit it; and was not the 
statute book full of just such compacts? He need 
not enumerate them. Our embargo and non-inter- 
course laws were examples in point. These wera 
ali contracts with foreign governments, and differed 
in nothing from treaties except that they were not 
made by commissioners. By these acts we made 
propositions to foreign governments, which, if ac- 
cepted on their part, went to bind us on ours, and, if 
vested rights accrued under them, they could not be 
repealed but by consent of parties. 


the 








Owever, that which nobody doubt- 
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As to constitutional precedents, he could not con- 
cur with gentlemen than there existed any on either 
side. There could not in the nature of things be 
any such. If this constitution was enacted by the 
sovereign people for the government of their dele- 
gated representatives those representatives must ex- 
ercise its powers as they found them. They might 
not break it, and then call on the people to ratify 
their infraction; for, if they might do this, then con- 
gress might at any ‘ime change the constitution.— 
What branch of the government was empowered to 
change it? If they attempted it, their act as a pre- 
cedent bound no man. No one department of go- 
vernment, nor all the departments together, could 
establish or authorise precedents on the powers of 
the constitution. This was the doctrine Mr. A. was 
prepared to stand by. He held it our duty ever to 
recur to our political bible, and to decide questions 
of constitutional right with all the lights we could 
obtain, whether derived from an examination of co- 
temporaneous history, or from able commentators of ' 
established reputation; yet, after all, we must ex- 
ecute the constitution as we understood it. This 

rinciple had often been made the object of ridicule, 
a he held it to be the only sound rule for an honest 
How could any man execute it in any other 
manner? How could Mr. A. execute it as the sena- 
tor from Connecticut understood it? It could not be 
done: he must obey the constitution as he under- 
stood’its commands. When he had got from every 
quarter all the light upon it which he could, and 
with these lights had formed his own best judgment 
as to its true intent and meaning, he must obey it in 


man. 


fer the senate to certain resolutions passed in the 
Massachusetts legislature, which went to put Arkan- 
sas, with all the other states beyond the Mississippi, 
out of the Union. 

These resolutions, passed by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, now in session, if based upon correct 
principles, have at once dissolved this Union, and 
placed all the states formed out of territory beyond 
the limits of the United States in 1783, beyond the 
authority and legitimate bounds of this government; 
for if originally admitted by a violation of the con- 
stitution, it was a void act, which is wholly incapa- 
ble of ratification by any subsequent assent—such 
assent being equally void, as it is not the mode 
provided by the constitution itself for its amend- 
ment. 

Resolves concerning the admission of Texas. 


1. Resolved, That Massachusetts has never dele- 
gated the power to adinit into the Union states or 
territories without or beyond the original territory of 
the states and territories belonging to this Union at 
the adoption of the constitution of the United States; 
and that, in whatever manner the consent of Massa- 
chusetts may have been given or inferred to the ad- 
mission of the states already, by general consent, 
forming part of the Union from such territory, the 
admission of such states, in the judgment of Massa- 
chusetts, forms no precedent for the admission of 
Texas, and can never be interpreted to rest on powers 
granted in the constitution, 

2. That there has hitherto been no precedent of 
an admission of a foreign state or foreign territory 
into the Unioa by legislation and the powers of le- 





that sense and none other. The constitution was | 
intended not for us alone, or for those of our day; it | 
was an instrument for ail time; we must examine it | 
just as we examine the bible. He did not think | 
there was any need of very deep or elaborate expo- 
sition in order to arrive at its meaning. After a 
trial of more than a half a century it had remained 
unaltered save in one or two unimportant particu- 
lars. This fact was in the place of all eulogium 
on its authors, and showed that their work had been 
so perfect as to be second only to the book of inspi- 
ration itself. 

But nere Mr. A. found he should be obliged to pass | 
over much of whathe had prepared. His argument 
thus far, though it might have failed to carry convic- 
tion to the minds of other gentlemen, had at least 
convinced himself. 

The convention, as he had said, had presented us 
with an organic law, containing a complete system 
of government, which had remained unaltered for 
more than fifty years. It was now brought under 
exposition as to the meaning of a particular clause 
it contained, and a new mode of expounding it was 
contended for. But was it not strange, if this was 
the right mode of interpretation, that it should have 
been locked up in the papers of a private individual 
for fifty years, (the Madison papers,) which papers 
were, after all, published only as a matter of curiosi- 
ty? It was certainly a very strange thing that the 
only true means of getting at the meaning of the 
constitution should have been locked up in the escru- 
toir of a retired statesinan, and hidden from the eyes 
of all men for fifty years, and that no reference 
should have been had during all that time to this se- 
cret oracular source of knowledge till now! The 
fathers of the constitution themselves did not believe 
that this was the only proper mode of expounding 
the constitution, or they would have provided for the 
publication of a document which alone contained the 
meaning and the motives of those who framed it.—- 
They did rot deem this the only true means of dis- 
covering the sense of the instrument; that was a dis- 
covery left to the wisdom of the present age. Mr. 
A. was willing to refer to it as an aid in doubtful 
cases, where a passage was obscure or ambiguous; 
but in these alone. Where a clause of the constitu- 
tion was perfectly plain and simple, he would resort 
to no such helps. 

But the honorable senator from Massachusetts ( Mr. 
Choate) had told the senate that ten months ago ‘no 
man, woman, or child” in all the country thought of 
giving to this clause about the admission of new 
states such a meaning as was now claimed for it.— 
Why nov? Because it was not till ten months ago that 
the question arose. Then this clause of the instru- 
ment applied itself to a new case—that of the ap- 
plication of a foreign state upon our borders to be 
received into the Union; and, as soon as this was 
claimed for it by the friends of annexation, the peo- 
ple had every where assented. There were other 
powers in the constitution which had lain there un- 
used from its adoption to the present hour; but the 
fact of their never having been called into action 
was no argument aguinst their existence, any more 
than it would be an argument to prove that a man 


did not carry pistols because he never had had occa- 





sion to use them for his defence. He would here re- 


gislation granted in the constitution of the United 
States to congress do not embrace a case of the ad- 
mission of a foreign state or a foreign territory by 
legislation into the Union, such an act of admission 
would have no binding force whatever on the people 
of Massachusetts. 

3. That the power, never having been granted by 
the people of Massachusetts to admit into the Union 
states and territories not within the same when the 
constitution was adopted, remains with the people, 
and can only be exercised in such way and man- 
ner as the people shall hereafter designate and ap- 
point. 3 

4. That the people of Massachusetts will never 
consent to use the powers reserved to themselves to 
admit Texas, or any other state or territory now with 
out the Union, on any other basis than the perfect 
equality of freemen; and that while slavery or slave 
representation forms any part of the claims or condi- 
tions of admission, Texas with their consent can 
never be admitted. 


This was the amount of the senator’s argument. 

(Mr. Choate here rose to explain. On the ques- 
tion whether congress might or might not admit a 
state into the Union which was formed out of terri- 
tory acquired by the United States since the date of 
the adoption of the constitution, he had said not one 
word. The resolutions of his state did; but he had 
not touched the question. ] 


Mr. Ashley certainly thought that the senator had 
given the senate a hair-splitting argument of great 
ingenuity on that subject. 

[Mr. Choate said that the object of his argument 
had been to show, a priori, the extreme improbability 
that the framers of the constitution would confer on 
congress the power of uniting this country and yo- 
vernment with another distinct, independent foreign 
state. But he had distinctly, over and over, admit- 
ted that we might, by treaty, legitimately acquire 
territory as we did acquire Louisiana; and out of 
territory so acquired might erect and admit new 
states. | 


Mr. Ashley resumed. This course on the part of 
Massachusetts was not new. She had pursued the 
same ever since the organization of the government. 
He heard none add to her honored name that em- 
phatic **God bless her!” which so often fell from the 
sons of Virginia when pronouncing the name of their 
mother; but Mr. A. did add “God bless her!” to the 
name of Massachusetts also. She was well entitled 
to it for her services during the revolution, and fora 
long series of years after our freedom was achieved; 
but Massachusetts had behaved very badly since, and 
now, after forty years, she came here with resolu- 
tions which went to put a row of independent and 
growing states of the west out of the pale of the 
Union, because she never delegated to congress the 
power of admitting new states from territory beyond 
the bounds of the “old thirteen.” So Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana were all intruders—not right- 
fully in the United States! This was a conclusion 
Mr. A. would never admit, and he did not much 
think it would receive the assent of any state but 
Massachusetts herself, unless it might be Connecti- 
cut, (a sister frail who went so oft astray.) [A 


the extension of our glorious Union Almost from: 
organization to the present time, and bad 
against, and threatened dissolution for the ac sal 
of Louisiana, and opposed the acquisition sn > 
da, and had voted against the admission ; . 
Union of Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Misconse 
Maine, Arkansas, Michigan—and at the present « 
sion, Iowa, Florida, and Texas wil] certainly 

added to the long list—and has opposed, with all 
strength of her delegation, (except the demoe 
votes,) nearly every state that has applied hie : 
mission, whenever the yeas and nays have been lake 
and she voted against even the admission of y,.- 
the child of her own bosom; and when she Coy 
send resolutions to congress, as she did Jast 8€85 10 
praying for an amendment of the constitution tod 
away the compromises upon which our governis 
was founded, it was nota matter of great sUrptiy 
that she should now, in effect, declare that Loui 
ana, Missouri, and Arkansas were UNCONStituLiong} 
included in our glorious republic. He prayed Heay 
she might stop ere it was too Jate, and not sowy 
seeds for the dissolution of our Union, and the 4 
struction of the sacred charter of our hberties—y 
noblest fabric ever erected by man. 

And now as to the question of expediency, \, 
A. had supposed, until he listened to the argume 
of his learned friend from Conn., that the Subject 
a war with Mexico had been passed over by gore 
consent. That honorable gentleman had beep 4 
believed, the first to broach the topic in this chay 
ber. He was the first man who had spoken agi 
the rights of Mexico on this question. He had hoy 
ed that the discussions of the present. session (i 
which congress was much better informed on th 


Maing 


doubts asto the interference of Mexico, but } 
senator {rom Connecticut had seen fit to renew th 
threat of a war with that power. The truth wa 
that she had nothing to do with the affair, and nerg 
had had any thing todo with it; and besides, 4 
were eslopped on that subject, for we had oursely 
recognized the independence of Texas, and this x 
pudiated all claims of Mexico; and how then coil 
we pretend that she was still a province of Mexio 
We could not use any argument that went on th 
assumption, and Mr. A. would be the last man tot 
it. 

Mr. A. wished to offer a reply to one of the heat 
of argument resorted to by the honorable senald 
from Louisiana, (Mr. Barrow.) Mr. A. had mate 
memorandum of it in his notes, because that se 
tor came froma state, which, like Arkansas,/ 
sented its frontierto a foreign power, and hel 
hoped that that gentleman would have concu 


The senator assigned five reasons why he considert 
annexation as inexpedient. The first was, thal 
would extend the area of freedom, which wet 
no right to do by engaging in war. Yet the senal 
expressed his desire to sce the principles of our Itt 
and happy government extended over all this com 
nent, and over the world. Who, that had an Au 
rican heart in his bosom, did not desire i? But! 
pretended that we ought to engage in a Quisolice 
pedition to liberate ali the oppressed nations of i 
world? No such scheme was contemplated by 
friends of Texas, or fairly inferrible from the 4% 
ments they adduced in its favor. a 
As to the value and importance of Texas 
means of the defence of New Orleans, Mr. A:! 
been much amused at seeing the honorable sen 
produce and gravely read to the senate a letter 7 
ten by General Jackson in 1820, in which he si@ 
there was no fear of New Orleans from any 1" 
ing army from Texas. at | 
And what was the situation of the country 4 ig 
time? The whole region west of the Musi 
was a wide unbroken Spanish wilderness, _ 
only by Indians and wild beasts, a handful Ang 
Creoles of Louisiana, and a small band a ; 
Saxons. But now the country was becoming _ 
ly populated, and in three days an ey a 
march his army in the rear of our ee 2 
However, if the senator was satisfied _— a 
ty of New Orleans as things now sto a ihe 
surely ought to be. The senator had 1s the 00 
But New Orleans was the grand depot {or of 
merce of the whole Mississippi valley; 20" |, 
for one, was not willing to see a reer I 
thickly peopled and easily traversed, W! 
days’ march of it. 


The senator’s next topic was r 
Great Baitain in relation to Texas. The ter | 
dwelt much on the solemn assurances 0 counlly 
men that she cherished no designs 09 ial 
a nature unfriendly to us or our inst! Ps hea 
Mr. A. had often read (and sometimany iio, 


schoolboy, written in his ogy ro what 


the intentions 





laugh.] Massachusetts had shown her hostility to 


tions speak louder than words. 
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ourse of that ancient and mighty power 
oe very first? Had she ever wtnienk. trom 
ing her hand on any portion of this earth’s sur- 
‘when she had an opportunity of getting the 
| of it? He would taank gentlemen to show 
single instance. Look round the entire sur- 
f the globe; see how it is dotted over with her 


and military and naval stations; and would any 


believe that she had no object in view in refer- 
ce to so 


tempting a region as l’exas? Mr. A. conced- 
to gentlemen that he did not believe that England 


had any idea of conquering Texas, or redueing it to 
British colony. She would have done that long 

ce had it not been peopled from the same Anglo- 
sxon stock with herself—by a race whom she 
‘syd not hope toretain in servitude. No; she 
‘ould not get Texas by the sword; but he would tell 
ntlemen how she would get it, and more effect ual- 


too—by a treatyof commerce. So long as con- 
continued to exact the same duties as it now 


ied, Great Britain would make with Texasa 
reaty which would operate effectually to destroy all 


commerce in the south and southwest. Let her 


init Texan cotton into her dominions free of duty, 
hile we paid a duty on it of thirteen per cent; Jet 
wsas receive British manufactures nto her ports 
ep of duty, or under a mere nominal duty; and let 
beat Britain covenant to support and defend the in- 


dence and safety of ‘Texas by the power of her 


aryand army—and what must be the necessary 


fectupon us? 1t would at once reduce the value of 
\our land in the south and west, and in effect soon 
siny the entire cotton-growing region of the 
uth. 

Tegntleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) when 
npnding to the argument, from expediency, in fa- 
y ofthe admission of Texas, had asked, ‘‘And 
jai was to be done for poor old Virginia?’ and re- 
uched gentlemen with having made a sort of In- 


id Turkey to her once.” And what had been his 
erence from the whole prospect before us? *‘The 


population of Virginia.” But Mr. A. would say | 
hat honorable senator, on the other hand, that | 
mannexation would operate to depopulate the | taised in Texas in the year 1844. 





land for the production of cotton. 

With these facts before them, would gentlemen 
deny that it was expedient to annex Texas to the 
union? What would be the effect of that measure? 
It was known to every body that, fromthe days of 
the revolution to this day, Great Britain hai been 
watching our progress with a jealous eye; and since 
the vast increase of her cotten manufactures in 1816, 
she had been Ieoking out eagerly for some source 
or other than that of the United States to supply her 
operatives with theraw material. She had sent her 
agents over seaand land to effect this object, if it 
were possible; and she had obtained overseers and 
machinery in this country, and sent them out to In- 
dia, Egypt, and Brazil, but in vain. Atl her experi- 
ments in those countries had turned out to be fail 
ures, and there remained no other cotton region 
which could, for a moment,come in competition 
with the United States but Texas alone. It had 
been sought the world over, but could not be found. 
The senate had been very gravely informed that this 
representation was ridiculous, since cotton could 
be raised all around the globe, within thirty-six de- 
grees of the equator on either sipe. This, to acer- 
tain extent, was true; but by whom was this belt of 
the earth possessed? Not by the Anglo-Saxon race; 
and it never could enter into competition with a re- 
gion fertile as Texas, and filled with the industry and 
enterprise which had marked the progress and en- 
sured the success of American settlers wherever 
they turned their face. Let gentlemen consider 
what had been already the actual increase in the 
production of cotton in Texas within the last few 
years. In 1836 the amount raised was half a mil- 
lion of pounds; in 1838, 1,400,000; in 1839, 2,200,- 
000; in 1840, 4,400,000; in 1842, 8,000,000; and in 
1845, 10,000,000, by estimate. This, however, was 
but a small part of the cotton raised there. These 


; | amounts were taken from the returns of cotton im- 
a0 bargain with her,in which they ‘never had| 


ported into New Orleans entitled to debenture. But 
much of the T'exan cotton went through the custom 
house at New Orleans, all passing there, without in- 
quiry, as American cotton. A hundred thousand 
bales is the estimated amount of the crop of cotton 
This estimate is 


holesouth. The staple cotton productof that re-| made by. the deputy collector of New Orleans, sta- 


go had now so increased in value and importance | 
at it controlled the commerce of the world. About | 


year 1790 weexported to England only three | 


eof it; but since then the product had risen to, 


vand a half millions of bales. The product had | 


ly overrun the consumption; and if it should | 


ilinue much more to increase, the price would | 
idown, till at last it would not pay the interest of | 


am money,invested. Now, if Texas should make such 


teaiy with England as he haddesignated, what must 
planters be driven to? To employing their slaves | 
producing something that would pay their debts; | 
as cotton wouldno longer do this, they would | 
be able to afford to remain longer within the U. | 
nls. They would have an inducement, to the | 
wuntof thirteen percent. on the entire value of | 
it crop of cotton, to leave their country. But} 
Was not all. In addition to these thirteen per | 
ion their cotton, which they would save by re- | 
“ig across the line inio Texas, they would save 
Wrage duty, say of forty per cent., which they 
"yd to our own government on Britisn goods 
mid, and, by consequence, the same per cent. 
Ntown manufactures. With reasons so com- 
‘ig for his removal, no planter could or would 
nay at home. He must go to ‘T'exas or starve. 
ty of things would then have arrived in 
‘M the slaves did not run away from their 
iL the masters would have to run away from 
aves, This was, in fact, fulfilling every week, 
lat to an extent of which the senate had little 
s'hation, 
te resided at Little Rock, and there the tide 
| agone for Texas was so great that they re- 
‘leamboat to ferry them across the Arkan- 
. gen their numbers had raised the price of 
mate at five cents to two dollars a bushel 
ls = of emigration. Then there was ano- 
harsas 7 emigrants, which was passing through 
Xs third the extreme western border of the 
‘ ude near Natchez to Natchitoches; 
titer, n, a strong emigration by the way of 
j, Sides all the rest who went across the 


lis vould be the natural effect of such a state 
Would Me years would not pass away before 
Whole able to grow cotton enough to sup- 
MPtlatio World. Why, little Arkansas, with 
oY lo gy ~ of 125,000, possessed cotton land 
Could Pply two such worlds. That little state 
A how Efoduce double the quantity of all the 
this Would in the United States. To accom- 
1 state he require but four millions of acres, 





from ten to fifteen millions of good 


tioned at Natchitoches, and is, probably, not far 
from the truth. Senators may, in my judgment, be 
assured that five short years will not pass by or at 
all events not ten, ere the republic of Texas, if in- 
dependent, will be able to supply all foreign demand. 
When this was the case,and England could get all 
the cotton she needed from Texas, under a commer- 
cial treaty, what would her next step naturally be? 
To impose a duty on cotton brought from the Uni- 
ted States, like that imposed on our breadstuffs, 
amounting toa prohibition of its importation; and 
then in what situation would our manufactures in 
New England be? Mr. Evans, who had justly ac- 
quired the soubriquet of the ‘Apostle of Finance,” 
had said that our internal commerce was fifteen times 
as great as our foreign; but let this state of things 
arrive, and that branch of our trade would be gone 
forever. The south could no longer purchase the 
manufactures of the eastern states, because it could 
no longer pay for them, and because it could get bet- 
ter and cheaper goods from Texas. Mr. A. repeat- 
ed the prediction, that, if Texas should not be ad- 
mitted, the southern states must be depopulated. It 
might be true that the admission of Texas would 
change the local position of some of our planters; but 
thatjwas a matter very immaterial, because their rela- 
tion to the union and to the government would still 
continue the same. All the cotton raised by our 
citizens would be raised within our own country, 
and by men having the same feelings and interests 
with ourselves; by men subject to the same 40 per 
cent. tariff, and the same laws and regulations in ail 
respects. So that, even admitting some disadvan- 
tages to arise, this would be more than counterba- 
lanced by the good attained. 


The last subject on which the senator spoke was 
that of slavery, and of that he had spoken as of a 
question of political power; and here he had refer- 
red to the language of Mr. Clay, in his letter from 
Raleigh, that it was fatal to the interest of the 
country to acquire territory with a view to preserve 
the balance of political power. No such object did 
or could, in reason, influence southern statesmen. 
They did not, and could not, expect to preserve the 
balance of power between the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding states for many years to come. 

Mr. A. deeply regretted that this subject had been 
brought forward at all; and he held that the man 
who had first brought it forward at the time of the 
Missouri compromise, deserved, and would receive, 
in all future time, the execration of his countrymen, 
for having stirred so agitating and irritating a sub- 
ject of devate. As to political power, every body 
knew that it had jong since passed from the south; 








the north was now in vast majority; four-fifths of 
the union, including Oregon, were in the possession 
of the non-slaveholding states, or belonged to future 
states where slavery could not exist hereafter. 
Competition, then, with the north, or any thing like 
a balance of power, was out of the question. All 
that the south now claimed or hoped for was an ho- 
norable observance of the compromises of the con- 
stitution. As tothe ideaof their holding a balance 
with the north, it was ridiculous; they might, per- 
haps, do it for a year or two in the senate; but what 
had gentlemen witnessed? The north was acquiring 
an extent of country large enough to contain fifteen 
states, in all of which, according to positive stipula- 
tion, no slavery was ever to be permitted. But give 
them Texas, and though the dividing line of 36° 30' 
shonld be continued to the Pacific, and the country 
divided into states as small as Rhode Island, still 
they could not keep the balance of power. Mr. A. 
was inclined to believe that multitudes among the 
abolitionists were entirely honest. Rogues and 
hypycrites there were, no doubt, among them; but 
the greater part were honest, thouzh deluded men, 
who were ready to go to the gallows in defence of 
their principles, and who would suppose, could they 
set every slave free to-morrow, or possibly cut the 
throat of every slaveholder in all the south, that 
they were doing God service. These were mea 
who, having embraced a particular idea, would per- 
severe and do the act to which that idea would lead 
them, and then leave all consequences with God. 
Now, to such men he would present the question, 
what was to be done with the slaves of the south? 
They increased more rapidly than the whites; and 
they had to meet that question some time. Fifty 
years hence, where would the whites and where 
would the colored be? Aunex or not, the time must 
come when the number of negroes would be so large 
that their labor must be unproductive. What, then, 
he repeated, were gentlemen prepared to do? Would 
they confine this population within the limits where 
it now existed? ‘The necessary consequences would 
be, that, as the country could not maintain both 
whites and blacks, the one race or the other must be 
exterminated. When he presented these questions 
to the abolitionists, the only answer he should pro- 
bably obtain was, that “they could not tell; that 
“God had not directed their minds that way.” It 
might be so; but that did not alter the fact: and if 
all outlet to the slaves were refused, the certain, the 
inevitable result must be, that the black race would 
be exterminated. ‘lhe annexation of Texas would, 
at least, put off that day. He did not say that it 
would finally prevent it; but it would certainly de- 
fer it. It opened an outlet for the colored popula- 
tion; it sulfered them gradually to transfer them- 
selves into a region still further south, where their 
color was not attended with the same degrading as- 
sociations, but where, like General Houston’s body 
servant, they might, if honor pricked them on, fight 
a duel according to the highest principles of the ini- 
litary profession. Here was an opening by which 
the south might eventually get rid of an intolerabie 
burden. Keep things as they were, and the certain 
issue was a war of extermination, under which the 
one or the other race must perish. Let any man 
calculate their actual increase, and he must shortly 
be convinced that, sooner or later, the whites would 
have to support the blacks. Manumitted and free 
the whites vould not Jive with them: submit to their 
dominion the whites never would. ‘The result must 
be war; and, with the superior intelligence and 
means of the white man, it was not hard to tell 
which of the parties must give way. The whites 
would ultimately triumph, the blacks must be exter- 
minated; and then the utopian schemes of the abo. 
litionists would have wrought out the last act of the 
drama. 


Suppose Texas is not annexed, and an effort is 
made to prevent the extermination of the race, will 
the non slaveholding states receive the emancipated 
blacks? W4il they receive their proportion of them? 
All know this will not, cannot be. Already most of 
the free states have severe Jaws against the intro- 
duction of free blacks among them. Many require 
security that they shall not become burdensome, and 
all are averse to submit to the greatest curse that 
could be inflicted on them, the miserable, degraded 
vagabond free blacks. Bee: j 

it this course of reasoning was not satisfactory 
he should be pleased to hear it refuied, and espe- 
cially gratified that any one would attempt to show 
to the people of the United States any other more 
practicable mode of meeting and disposing of this 
great question of slavery, and show what can be 
done with the millions oi slaves now and hereafter 
to inhabit this vast republic. 

Me. A. here broke oif, under severe indisposition 
observing that he had intended to pursue his roinarks 
much further, but found himself unabie, 
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Mexico. Latest dates are tothe 4th, by the Guada- 
bete, at N. Orleans; official letters have been addressed 
to our minister, and published, closing’ all diplomatic re- 
lations. Also letters to the ministers of England, 
France, and Spain. They announce, that in opposition 
to the contemplaced measure of annexation: ‘The Mex- 
ican Republic willemploy her power and her resources, 
and, trusting in the justice of her cause, dves not fear to 
give assurance, that whatever may be the result, she 
will preserve the honor which at any cost she ought to 
defend inthe grave matter under consideration.” = 

A letter addressed to the New Orleans Jeffersonian 
says: “I have just received my letters from Mexico, and 
copy the following from one: ‘In congress to-day a pro- 
position has passed to a second reading, by a large ma- 
jority, making it high treason in any_person who should 
make proposal for the recognition of the independence 
of Texas or the cession of tha: country to the United 
States. I believe.a large majority of congress will not 
agree tO declare war against the United States, but will 
send a large force to Texas with the object of conquer- 
ing it, by hie means forcing the U. States to declare war, 
if she wishes to protect ‘Texas.” 


DIr.oMATIC MOVEMENTS. Yesterday’s Constitution, 
published at Washington, D. C., says: “We understand 
that M. Sarieny, the French charge to Texas, arrived in 
this city on Thursday, and almost immediately took his 
departure for New York. He was accompanied, it is 
said, from Texas by Dr. Ashbel Smith, the ‘Texan sec- 
retary of state, whois now here.” 





Business Crrcies. The complexion of our foreign re- 
lations rather occasions a feverish little fluver, than any 
actual change in our markets. The demand for money 
in the principal cities is not more urgent than for some 
time past. Specie has been subjected to no new im- 

ulse. Exchanges, foreign and domestic, remain quiet. 

rices or supplies of either merchandise or produce have 
changed but little since our review of the market a fort- 
night since. Speculations, then recent, in sugars and 
some few other articles, appear to have paused or slight- 
ly receded. [It issaid that some of the operators have 
realized from 40 to $60,000. Stocks continue to change 
hands and be subjected to gambling manceuvres as usu- 
al, but with no distinct unfavorable variation upon the 
whole. A depression of course took place on the arri- 
val of the Caledonia, with news of the bristling up in 
England, but not more than a combination amongst the 
news boys of New York has been known to occasion, 


The Tribune states the importers at N. York have 
done about 75 per cent. as much business as last 
spring. ‘That we should say, is so much nearer the 
right mark. 

The U.S. Gazette, Philadelphia, states that the Ore- 
gon and Mexican affairs unsettle business very much 
there—stocks decline—money is in greater demand, 73 
per cent. easily obtained—Cotton dull. 


The Upper Lakes. 'The navigation of Lake Michigan 
may be considered as fairly open for the season. The 
brig E. H. Scott has made her second trip to Chicago, 
with a cargo of wood, sawed lumber and shingles. A 
the vessels in port are fitting out for the spring business. 

The Madison returned to St. Clair river on the 7h 
inst., being unable to proceed on her way to Chicago in 
consequence of her making so much ice. She probably 
started again next evening. The Hercules reached 
Chicago on the 6th. The steamer Nile, Capt. A. Allen, 
is advertised to leave Detroit for Mackinac and the 
Sault Ste Marie on the 19th inst. 

The Missouri River. Navigation was exceedingly 
difficult at our last dates from thence, water very low, 
and snags so numerous that boats could scarcely pass 
between them. The Si. Louis papers furnish a list of 
eleven steamboats aground ut different places. 


Lake Champlain jis now open for navigation. The 
steamboat line, for the present, consists of the White- 
hall and Saranac. The Burlington, Capt. Sherman, is 
now undergoing repairs. The Francis Saltus, a new stea- 
mer, represented to be a very fine one, will leave White- 
hall. at 7 o’clock in the morning, arriving at St. Johns 
at4in the afternoon, and thus enabling travellers to 
reach Montreal the same night. 


AMERICAN DOMESTIC Goops. Exports from N. York 
fram the Ist to the 22d April, amount to 3,997 bales— 
prices firm. 


Corton. Prices in England remained at our last 
quotations, the market rather heavy, and it was appre- 
hended that a further decline would take place unnl it 
was ascertained that ministers had detained the Cale- 
donia to bring out despatches to their ministers at 
Washington, with the result of the debate in parlia- 
ment upon the Oregon question. This occasioned 
something of a demand ; 8000 bales were sold that day at 
the highest quotations, but nothing higher could be ob- 
tained. 


Corn Marxer (English) is dull. Flour in bond 17s. 
6d. The following shows which way the wind sets: 

Canaplin Corn AND Four. All who have attended 
to the proceedings of the agriculturists at their recent 
meetings, are aware of the outcry made about the disas- 
trous conseauences of the Canadacorn bill of 1843.— 
This bill permits the importation, at the low rate of one 
shilling per parton of Canadian corn and flour, and 
(more frightful still) the corn of the United States which 
has paid the duty of three shillings at the Canadian fron- 


ier. From the language of the “farmer's friends,” one 
would suppose that the people of Britain had been chiefly 
fed for the last two years on the harvests of a small co- 
lony four thousand miles distant, and rather unhappily 
distinguished by the severity of its climate, or on those 
of Ohio, a thousand miles further off. Here, however, 
we pare the facts before us in a parliamentary return just 
issued. 

From this we learn that the quantity of wheat and 
flour imported from Canada inthe year 1844, was 226,- 
598 quarters, of which just 19 quarters were American! 
The importation was greater in 1841, when the duties 
were higher, being 233,723, of which 118 quarters were 
American. The quantity entered for home consump- 
tion last year was 227,031 quarters, being a trifle more 
than the import. 

The quantity entered for home consumption in the 
four years ending 5th January last, was 792,506 quarters, 
of which 1,265 were American, giving an average of 
196,1265 quarters per annum, of which 3164 were Ame- 
rican. No wonder, then, that the farmers are in sore 
distress. Here is actually a day and a half’s eonsump- 
tion added to the produce of our own harvests. Wesub- 
mitthat the mystery of the low prices of the last six months 
is now cleared up, and _ that the farmer’s friends know 
precisely where to look for a remedy. 


Tosacco. The demand has been quite equal to re- 
ceipts at baltimore—prices fully maintained. The sea- 
son has not been favorable for packing. Inspections of 
the week 1184 hds., of which 631 were Maryland, 478 
Ohio, 22 Kentucky, and 4 Virginia. 


ARABIAN HORSES AT AucTION. ‘The Imaum of Muscat, 
presented President ‘Tyler with a pair of horses, which, 
as he could not accept, were under an act of congress di- 
rected to be sold, and they were sold at Washington on 
the 15th inst. One brought $450, the other $190. 


THe Battimore and Onto Rartroap Company. The 
‘bill wich has occupied much of the attention of the 
‘ Pennsylvania legislature during their session just closed, 
;and which, after a violent struggle, passed the senate, 

allowing this company the right of way to Pittsburg on 

certain conditions, was on the 14th inst. laid upon the ta- 
ble, equivalent to rejection, in the popular branch, by a 
| vote of 55 to 33, 
A bill has passed the corporation of Baltimore grant- 
Ing the company varivus privileges, the most important 
|of which is, that of passing with locomotives through 


‘the city, under certain restrictions, and of constructing 
| an ex'ensive depot in the harbor, free of port and other 
charges, for coal, iron ore, &c., avowedly for the pur- 
| pose of competing with the Chesapeake and Ohio ca- 
| nal. 

| Cuurcu Irems. The proposed grant to Maynooth 
| Catholic College has been opposed by a powertul move- 
‘met, and will, itis thought, be defeated. ‘Ihe British 
Premier, though himself in the interest of the Puseyites, 
| refrained from hazarding the existence of his ministry on 
the question. 

Tie Puseyite difficulties have found place in Ireland, 
‘under the fostering wing of the Bishop of Down and 
| Connor; but both the laity and Primate seem opposed 
ito the innovations which he has occasioned, and the 
ichurch service will be restored to its former condi- 
| ion. 
| Dr. Wolff arrived at Constantinople on the 22d Febru- 
/ary, and was to leave for London by the Oriental Steam 
| Company’s packet. 

The portion of York Cathedral, which was damaged 
in 1330 by fire, has been completely restored, at a cost 
of $90000. A monster bell has been cast for the bel- 
fry, which weighs sixteen tons, and will require twelve 
men to ring it. 

Methodist Episcopal Annual Conferences, on whom 
the question of a divi sion of the church devolved, have 
virtuallly negatived the proposition. 





TEMPERANCE REFORM. A paragraph which gives re- 
turns of an increased quantity of spirits distilled in Ire- 
land the last year, is supposed by some to be proof of 
| the decline of temperance in thatisland. We take it to be 
proof of the decline of smuggling and defrauding the go- 
vernment, incident to a growth of temperance. Father 
Mathew says,in a recent letter, “Our sacred cause is 
steadily progressing, notwithstanding the troublesome 
times upon which we have fallen. There are over five 
millions of teetotalers, and the proportion of backsliders 
is not one in five hundred. The whole of the rising ge- 
neration are being educated in the strictest habits of 
temperance; and ina few years drunkenness will be 
as a thing passed away, never to return.” 

In Massachusetts there are no less than one hundred 
and twenty towns utterly destitute of a grog shop. 


EFFECT,OF TEMPERANCE UPON GRINDSTONES. C. Rich 
esq., of Shoreham, Vermont, in a letter to the editor, 
says: ‘Mr Amos Seamer, of Memudia, Cumberland, 
Co., Nova Scotia, has sent to me for some Black Sea 
wheat to be sent there for seed, and adds, I have sixty 
tamilies, mostly French, in my tenements, and 100 other 
workmen in the summer, and not one quart of spirits is 
sold or drunk by them. Formerly I sold about 15 pun- 
cheons ot rum per annum, now none. I. paid $20,000 
for my quarry (the best in the known wogld,) and I now 
send 30,000 grindstones annually to your state.” 


Locusts. Dr. Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, an- 
nounces that the seventeen year locusts will appear this 
year in the northern part of South Carolina, and a part 
of North Carolina, bordering upon that state—say in 
Spartanburg district, South Carolina, and Rutherford 
ovunty, Nurth Carolina. 











Tue New York LecistaTure, have agreed to ¢| 
their session on the 14th of May. Ose 


ANTI-RENT OUTRAGES, continue to disturb Colum} 
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county, N. York. ‘They are organizing a regula — 
ty, and publish a newspaper at Albany. t Pate Firta 
Ecsctions. The Virginia elections came off oy Th awe 
day last. We have of course but few returns; those vs 
we have indicate the triumph of the loco party. Mr b a _— 
(whig) fails of election in the Richmond district by come p 
150 or 200 majority. am — 
ABDUCTION oF sLaves. Susan Reed, arrested 9; St AGE: 
Louis some time since for aiding in the abduction 
slaves, has been convicted. The jury left the pach 
ment to the discretion of the judge. Two years in *e c.W 
caper preer is the least term to which the sentence a lecting Qf 
e reduced. souri, M 
SiaNAL FiREs. Itis asserted as a fact, that telegraphi assisced t 
communications are passed nightly between New York G. H. Cc 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore by signal lights, placeg bai a Lk 
on commanding eminences on the line. Sometinns we 
they are blue, sometimes crimson, or pale yellow, The Virginta, 
object is probably speculation gambling. ide. He 
The north eastern boundary question. Lord ‘John Wild. O. 
Russell and Lord Palmerston had made an attack Tivodore 
upon the negotiators of the treaty of Washington THOMAS 
which was elaborately and conclusively replied top sta'es, incl 
a speech made by Lord Ashburton. ws, Ge 
, Fe. 
Steamers. The French ministers have resume Janes H 
their project for a line of Atlantic steamers, and will 19 : ideal 
doubt, effect their establishment. They are to embrgg ong va 
the United States, Central America, the West Inj MR 130: SE 
and Brazil. nic, New J 
The Great Western, left N. York on Thursday, yih Joan W 
140 passengers. og 
The Canada, steamer, was run upon a rock in A’ey Yor 
andria Bay, 36 miles below Kingston, on the nigh of, J RSat 
the 8thinst. ‘The rock was a foot below the surface of the Pau NN 
water, about 60 feet in circumference. and 300 feet from Wy. C. ( 
the American shore. The boat run full half her length: ie PG: 
up upon the rock, and there she hies. Passengers all Payments 
saved. fhe usual 
Fires. The Hampstead Enquirer, states that two fires edzed, and 
occasioned by sparks from the Long Island railroad loco 
motives, occurred on the 14th inst., which extended ove Remitran 
thirty thousand acres of the island. Several houses, he new p. 
barns, &c. were burnt. The loss is estimated at $20); he Ist July 
000. moiey for si 
A fire occurred a few days since at London, Canada ben the pra 
West, destroying property tu the value of £50,000. tbe 
tay € 
Prrrspure Fire. <A very general movement in behal fer which m 
of the sufferers by the late fire is making throughout the eeding $10 
country. The people of Pittsburg appear rather ind ho is requ 





posed to receive the $50,000 voted by the legislature 
Pannsylvania for their relief. Doubts are expressed i 
to the constitutionality of so appropriating the pubte 


ith to info 
aid money | 
Nhe subserib 

















tunds of the state, and as tu the possibility of satisiacit being pr 
illy carrying out the terms of the grant. Opay over th 
; WS aster cl 

Navat. The Princeton steamer, with her big gil imself acc: 












“Oregon” from Philadelphia, reached Hampton Rest 


Aeiit, 
























on the 23d, where the St. Mary’s, Saratoga, and Pu New Rare 
poise were waiting her arrival. Captain Stockwt Single leite 
now at Washington, will be with them, and away! Ait sn Oude, 
the Coast of Mexico, shortly. ’ Nes. Drop 

Ot the Vandalia’s crew, tour have died since reacall Mioval half, 
the hospital. a 

THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. The contract for extend liocsor tne 
ing the telegraph from Baltimore to New York, whie istice a, 


Amos Kendall, or Kendall & Smith had been negout 















i G fy WS) 
ing, has not been effected. We must for a time put! Belin 
with steam speed, instead of having lightning speee & same ye 

Tin onE 1n New Hampsuire. Dr. Jackson, } °s pam le 
final report upon the Geology and Mineralogy om . lor one 
state, says, ‘“The single discovery of the ore of eal — 
Hampshire, is more than a return for the expense © reular 








Ber than sin, 


survey. 





‘ ; , d 
Graruite. A rich vein of this mineral is Pale 


have been discovered in North Carolina, near 


THE ZINC MINES oF N. Jersey, are attracting — 
and something profitable wil! no doubt be made 0 e 
The mineral is said to have been found in arate 
Franklin and Sussex counties, out of which some 
lions of dollars might be made. 


f , 

Gold.—A St. Petersburg paper, under date of Me 

11, mentions the arrival of a train of fifteen wee h 10 

the mines of Kolywan, in West Siberia, now ely oo 
800 pounds weight of gold, which was immecia’ 

veyed to the mint. 
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. 7 sold 
Sueer in Vermont. Tyler Stickney lately + Co 












buck for $300, and 20 ewes at $25 each. + fall a lt lations be 
ting, lately sold a buck for $100, and ad ‘gome til * ditection ¢ 
buck for $80. S. W. Jewett, of Weybricg?, $50, al he It las 


or 
since sold a buck for $200, recently One ©... wee 


15 ewes! fe ettibles y 






















another for $25. J. T. Rich sold ee westerl fore, a 
(April 17,) for $25 each,—part of them for 60. he es the roa 
York. Others have sold bucks as high “ se from aie abse 
flocks, (says our Shoreham corresponden Fong [sland ine al re b 
flocks of genuine marinos, procured at ane of | ‘ We w 
1823, and from bucks obtained of Jarvis ® fqn Van ing, 
J. Ty Rich procured in 1828. Thus the os from ‘tranquil ; 
who were content to shear fine heavy feet eect § Ig to the ’ 
thy sheep and not mix with the fine ligh thocks whj 


nies, are now reaping a fine reward. &; 9 \ 


